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Street Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Jackxer Basque, Apron Over-Skirt 
with Bovrrant Back, anp Suort Rounp Skirt 
(with Cot Parer Parrern). This simple cos- 
tume is made stylish by reason of its fine fit, and 
by the new arrangement of panier drapery in the 
back of the plain long over-skirt. It is com- 


posed of blue linen, with a vest and bias trim- 
ming of striped linen. The plain linen basque 
has a vest of the striped linen sewed in perma- 
nently; a revers of the linen stitched on the 
edges by machine borders it all around. The 
back has short side forms, The deep long apron, 
made of a wide breadth of plain linen, is trimmed 
with*a bias linen band and linen fringe. The 
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back of the over-skirt consists also of a single 
wide breadth, and is very long in order to make 
the panier fullness, and to extend below the sides 
of the apron. It is simply hemmed on the bot- 
tom, and is square-cornered, falling nearly to the 
edge of the lower skirt." To make the drapery 
the two seams are sewed plainly a long distance 
from the bottom, and a single group of’ deep 


pleats very closely clustered together catches up 
all the length.. A similar group of pleats is 
made in the middle of the back breadth even 
with the side group. The effect of this is to 
make two pretty festooned and bouffant dra- 
pings, quite high in the back. Tapes in the side 
seams tie these back permanently. The lower 
skirt is trimmed with a border flounce of side- 











Figs. 1 anp 2.—STREET SUITS. 


Fig. 1.—Jacker Basque, Apron Over-Sxirt with Bourrant Back, AND 
Snort Rounp Sxirt.—Wira Cur Paper Parrern. 


~ [Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 1, Jacket Basque, Apron Over-Skirt with Bouffant Back, and Short Round Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, 
b, 





Fig. 2.—Srresr Suir. 


y the Publishers, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole Suit.) 
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pleated linen. This design is pretty both for 
wash dresses of linen, batiste, mummy-cloth, sat- 
teen, and percale, and for travelling dresses of 
de bége, mousseline de laine, French bunting, or 
camel’s-hair. It may also be used for plain silk 
and grenadines. Very nice black French bunt- 
ings are made in this way, and plain black silks 
worn with black and white striped vests, 

Each pattern is accompanied by a full descrip- 
tion of the manner of putting it together, and the 
quantity of material required. 

Fig. 2.—Sreeer Scrr. This graceful toilette 
is of mastic gray wool, trimmed with satin-striped 
moiré antique of the same shade. The basque 
is a plain cuirass, with pleating down the middle 
form of the back and a border of bias moiré. 
The deep over-skirt has folds across the apron 
front and panier puffs behind; it is trimmed to 
match the basque. Long loops made of the sat- 
in and moiré stripes doubled and sewed together 
catch up the poufs. Gray chip bonnet. 





THE QUEEN 0’ MAY. 


Tur Queen 0’ May, she comes this way, 
With all things fresh and green— 
By grace of fate a potentate ; 
Yea, every inch a queen! 


She takes her stand, she rules the land; 
She rules this house and me; 

She rules my wife, my children all, 
My very purse rules she. , 


Make room! make room! Her busy broom 
Waves in the baleful air; 

A dusting brush her sceptre is, 
Her throne is every where. 


She rubbeth well, she scrubbeth well, 
She scrapes, and pokes, and pries; 

O hidden haunts of dust, beware 
The flashing of her eyes! 


The Queen o’ May works by the day; 
Her forces, how they rush! 

The household gods bow down and quail 
Before her busy brush. 


Where’er you roam through home, sweet home, 
You tread on soap and tacks ; 

And when you'd sit, your wounds to nurse, 
The chairs loom up in stacks, 


Your boots, your traps, your bonds and maps, 
Your coats, your deeds of trust, 

Lie massed with carpets newly raised, 
All smothering in dust, 


You moan, “Keep cool,” your soul to school; 
Puss in your beaver lies; 

Your razor as a household tool 
Is used before your eyes. 


Ah, woman’s will is blessed still; 
We'll let her have her way. 

But in heaven's dustless mansions, sure 
This sort of thing won’t pay. 

We'll need no whitewashing up there; 

There'll be no pails upon the stair; 

And no such thing as moving-day— 

No, Sir. Nor any Queen o’ May. 
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0G Cut Paper Patterns of the three new and 
elegant spring and summer suits illustrated in this 
Number, viz., Facket-Basque, Apron Over-Skirt 
with Bouffant Back, and Short Round Skirt, on 
the first page; Panier Princesse Dress, on page 
313; and Combination Street and House Dress 
(Double-breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Shirt with Train buttoned on), on page 321, 
are now ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, 
by the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
Sor each complete suit. Full Catalogues of our Cut 
Paper Patterns, without illustrations, will be sent 
Sree on application. Our new Forty-page Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Spring and Summer Patterns 
is now ready; price Ten Cents, 


0” Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Bridal Toilettes ; Silk, Satin, 
Cachemire, Camel’s-hair, De Boge, and other 
House and Street Dresses ; Mantles, Water-proof 
Cloaks, Misses’ and Children’s Suits ; Spring and 
Summer Hats and Bonnets; Lingerie, Aprons, 
Parasols, Fans, Cradle Afghans, Coffee Cozies, 
Mouchoir Cases, Monograms, Embroidery De- 
signs, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions, 








0@™" Zhe U.vusrRatepD SuPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for May 10 contains a picture of the 
Austrian Emperor's visit to Suegedin, a double- 
page picture showing the method of laager camp 
defense in Zululand, and another installment of 
Harpy’s entertaining story, “ THE DISTRACTED 
YOuNG PREACHER.’ 
An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
tuitously with the Number of Uarrur’s 
VEEKLY for May 17. 





“KING OF TWO HANDS.” 


N New England, the other day, there 
passed on to his reward a noble old man 
named Exviau Burritt, popularly known 
as “the learned blacksmith.” Benevolence 
and justice shaped his life; honor crowned 
his good gray head. But the moral which is 
written largest at the end of his story is that 
® man makes his own world, summons the 
friends he most desires, commands the place 
for which he is fit. 
E..nu Burritt was born to a poor Con- 





necticut farmer, who scraped scant crops 
from his morose fields in summer, and in 
winter bent his shoulders with incessant 
plying of awl and hammer and waxed-end 
at his shoe-maker’s bench in the corner by 
the kitchen fire. From their father his boys 
inherited only life and a birthright of Yan- 
kee ingenuity and Yankee grit. Always a 
faithful, hard-working lad, self-apprenticed 
to a blacksmith at eighteen, it was not till 
he was twenty-one years old that a sudden 
sharp sense of mortification at his ignorance 
roused his dormant faculties. 

With an elder brother who taught a dis- 
trict school he resolved to begin his educa- 
tion. Every day’s absence from the forge 
cost him the loss of a dollar in wages, and 
he husbanded his minutes with the greed of 
amiser. Three months in school grounded 
him in mathematics and the rudiments of 
Latin and French. But they cost too much. 
For the next six months he did double work 
with hammer and anvil, stealing time from 
sleep and “noonings” for his Latin and 
French, and fastening a small Greek gram- 
mar in his hat whence to con the verbs 
while shaping horseshoes or mending tools. 
Presently he went to New Haven for what- 
ever intellectual stimulus might linger in 
the scholarly atmosphere of that sedate city. 
But, at twenty-two, he was fully conscious 
of his horny hands, his rustic air, his cheap 
and shabby clothes. Not in the least mor- 
bid, he yet shrank from contact with the 
prosperous and complacent college men, and 
concluded that if he found himself able to 
construe, without help, two lines of the Iliad 
at his first day’s work, he would remain his 
own teacher and compose his own class. His 
Greek lexicon had Latin definitions. His 
Homer had not an English note. By mid- 
afternoon he had mastered and committed 
to memory not two but fifteen lines of the 
first book. His success led him to allot half 
his time to’Greek, and to divide the rest be- 
tween Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, French Ital- 
ian, and German. 

Next spring he was engaged to teach a 
country “academy.” But the blacksmith’s 
deep lungs could not breathe the exhausted 
air of the school-room. He tried trade, and 
did not succeed. Undismayed, he tramped 
off to scholastic Boston, which could find 
nothing in college or libraries for this ex- 
traordinary young worker to do. Indomi- 
tably cheerful and incessantly studying, he 
tramped back to Worcester, where an anvil 
waited for him,and an excellent library wel- 
comed him in all languages, dead, comatose, 
and living. 

The Icelandic vernacular looking partic- 
ularly hard and uninviting, this Mark Tap- 
ley of tongues at once attacked it, presently 
translating all the sagas relating to North 
America. The Celto-Breton presenting an 
equally inscrutable front, he proceeded to 
pluck out the heart of its mystery, and 
wrote a letter in that archaic speech to 
the Royal Antiquarian Society of France, 
thanking it for its labors. The reply, ac- 
companying a gift of recognition, found 
him at his anvil. 

Having conquered not only Hebrew, Chal- 
daic, Samaritan, and Ethiopic, but cultivated 
a very familiar intimacy with the modern 
European tongues, the modest blacksmith 
applied to an officer of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety for employment in translating from 
the German. This gentleman sent the let- 
ter to Governor EpwarpD EVERETT, who 
read it, with most generous and admiring 
comments, in the course of a speech before 
the Mechanics’ Institute, whereby its shy 
writer, to his intense mortification, became 
a public wonder. 

He was then thirty years of age. Nine 
years of the hardest study, always in the 
midst of hard labor, had qualified an igno- 
ramus for the companionship and friendship 
of scholars. From that time he went on, al- 
most to the age of seventy, always learning 
and always loving, which JoHN WESLEY 
said was the fulfillment of life. What oth- 
er achievements he made, remarkable as 
they were, does not matter here. The spe- 
cial significance of his labors is the power 
of a relentless purpose, 

It was not the choice of ELtzu BurRITT 
to be a linguist. He had no special aptitude 
for languages, while he loved mathematics. 
But the one study was possible, and the oth- 
er was not. He did not aim at eminent 
scholarship, but at making the best of 
whatever mental power he had. He suc- 
ceeded, because for honesty and resolve like 
his there is no failure. 

On every side our young men and women 
need the inspiration of this sturdy black- 
smith’s example. On the farm, in the mill, 
by the loom, at the sewing-machine, over 
the kitchen fire, nay, even in the parlor, and 
among the books of the library, where so- 
called society exacts a frightful sacrifice of 
time and toil, these burdened ones sigh that 
intellectual life is impossible and scholarly 
ambition hopeless. But are they? It is 
not leisure and money that are the spur to 
effort. When Rome discussed the question 





of the destruction of Carthage, Scipio AFRI- 
CANUS steadily opposed it. “Though she is 
the implacable foe of the Roman common- 
wealth,” he argued, “her arms will serve as 
the whetstone to Roman valor.” Our farm- 
er’s boy made his poverty and ignorance the 
whetstone of his purpose. And, as a rule, 
opportunity is obedient to him who can 
command, 








THE ETIQUETTE OF ROYALTY. 


The English Princesses as seen at a Popular Concert. 
—Etiquette of their Arrival and ure.—Man- 
ners and Customs of the Royal Ho 
—The Royal Family's Intimacy with an American 
Citizen.—Coldness and Un 
of Edinburgh.—How the Queen and Princesses in- 
vite their various Guests.—Manner of Receivin; 
them.—A Royal “‘Grandmamma.”—The dail Lite 
of a Lady-in-waiting.—Trials of a Fashionable Mo- 
diste.—The Mistress of the Robes and her Majesty’s 
Dressers and Wardrobe Women.—Letters to Royal 
Peroni: Ssteen taro gael a 
Somes and Court loan at Windoow ” 

OMING down the staircase of St. James’s Hall 
on a Saturday afternoon in April, when the 

“Popular Concert” audience is flocking out to 
brougham and cab, one is often desired by the 
attendant policeman to “fall back,” and the 
crowd of gayly laughing and talking people surge 
forward, then draw back, while two fair-haired 
young women, accompanied by a gentleman and 
lady attendant, make their way down the stair- 
case directly opposite. These are the Princess 
Christian and Princess Beatrice, who are very 
regular in their patronage of good music, and 
whose fair, fresh faces, very closely alike in col- 
oring, are well known at St. James’s and Exeter 
Halls. The two sisters often pause for a moment 
in the corridor or vestibule, exchanging a few 
words with friends whom they recognize in the 
crowd, occasionally with a famous artist who has 
made his or her way out near the sunshiny pave- 
ment of Piccadilly. The few words spoken, an 
official goes forward to the curb and opens the 
door of a modest brougham, which the princesses 
and their attendants enter. Every gentleman in 
the crowd holds his hat in his hand; those near- 
est the carriage bow respectfully, and royalty 
drives away. Such is the simple etiquette of de- 
parture. 

On arriving at a concert, the princesses take 
their places in the front row of the orchestra 
stalls with very little formality, the people near- 
est them only standing until they are seated ; and 
during the long interval of conversation and so- 
ciable moving about, between parts, they chat 
freely with their friends who join them or are 
seated near. Jenkins would find little in their 
demeanor to elaborate on any of these occasions ; 
and, indeed, the formality of the present English 
court on any but state occasions is so mechanical 
and quickly disposed of that it must be far less 
trying and injurious to the public than in the 
days when poor Fanny Burney was compelled to 
stand for three hours reading aloud to her “sweet 
Queen Charlotte.” During the entr’actes at either 
concert or theatre the friends of the royal family 
must always wait to be summoned, and, on join- 
ing the Queen or princesses, bow instead of shak- 
ing hands, and remain standing until they are de- 
sired to be seated. The governesses, tutors, etc., 
in the royal households always rise when any of 
the family come into the room, and, when the 
Queen is present, retire with a certain half-back- 
ward motion, which seemed so formidable and 
wearisome an undertaking to a certain French 
lady of our acquaintance that she declined an im- 
portant post once offered her in the Queen’s house- 
hold. But these rules complied with, a great deal 
of familiarity and freedom of manner and speech 
are permitted, and, indeed, encouraged. In pub- 
lic a certain demonstration is considered etiquette 
on both sides. The royal family always bow to 
any one who salutes them; and apropos of this, 
an amusing story has been told us by a young 
New-Yorker, who found himself driving along the 
pretty country road leading to Chiswick, one sum- 
mer’s evening, in company with another American 

mtleman ; the latter, having just come abroad 

or the first time, was new to all English impres- 
sions and formalities. A grand garden party had 
been given earlier in the afternoon by the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and the guests having all returned 
to London, the road was somewhat deserted. As 

Mr. A and his friend bowled along, an open 

carriage came down the road toward them, con- 

taining two ladies dressed alike in black and 
white silk, with violet-wreathed bonnets, and faces 

that proclaimed them to be sisters. Mr. A 

lifted his hat, and the ladies smiled most agree- 

ably and bowed politely. ‘ What pretty women !”” 
exclaimed his companion. “ You know them? 

Who are they?” “Only the Princess of Wales 

and her sister,” replied Mr. A , carelessly, A 

cloud of dust, and next came a dog-cart driven by 

a stout, handsome gentleman, by whose side sat 

the dark-haired, good-looking Czarowitz: again 

the same affable exchange of salutes. “ Wales 
and his brother-in-law,” said A——, in passing. 

The rolling of more carriage wheels announced a 

victoria in which sat the pretty young Princess 

Beatrice and the Marchioness of Lorne: a pleas- 

ant smile and bow from the latter, rather a 

haughty glance and brief inclination of the head 

from the former. ‘“ Beatrice and Louise,” said 

A—— to his astonished companion, who had no 

time to speak before the landau of Princess Mary 

of Teck appeared, her stout Royal Highness smil- 
ing, as usual, with the most ae as 
she returned Mr. A——’s bow. Even the two 
little children opposite her bowed prettily, and 
the gay-looking Duke of Teck, who came next in 

a T-cart with the Duke of Edinburgh, gave a 

most sweeping réturn to Mr. A——’s salute. 

One royal name after another being uttered to 

Mr. A ’s companion, the latter broke out with, 

















“Well, A——, I have heard Americans were well 
thought of over here, but only fancy how quickly 





you’ve got acquainted with the whole royal fam- 
ily! I wish I could have been introduced.” Not 
until some weeks later, when finding himself in 
the Park, and seeing how all hats were lifted, 
and every one was graciously bowed to, did Mr. 
A——’s companion discover that his friend’s in- 
tercourse with the royal family was a “ bowing 
acquaintance” only. 

So much a distinct matter of etiquette is this 
affability on the part of royalty to the public that 
the Duchess of Edinburgh’s coldness has com- 
pletely prejudiced the British mind against her. 
It is said that the Princess Christian remonstra- 
ted with her perpetually during her first English 
season, but in vain; the Russian etiquette is so 
strongly opposed to the English that there may 
be found some excuse for the little lady’s stiff- 
ness, when it is remembered that only of late 
years have the Russian public had any access to 
royalty, and even now the utmost rigor in eti- 
quette prevails. Taken from her father’s formal 
court, the Duchess of Edinburgh found it tire- 
some to drive out in the gay and crowded Hyde 
Park, receiving bows on all sides from strangers 
who gazed curiously at her plain, clever little face, 
and expected ready smiles and good humor in re- 
turn, So far has she relaxed that she now be- 
stows a certain degree of notice upon the crowd, 
and on a recent occasion, while driving in the 
country, took pains to conciliate the people by 
the most showy good humor; but John Bull re- 
sented it—the civility came too late. 

Visitors at court are generally summoned by 
special invitation, given through the chamber- 
lain if formal, and through either a secretary or a 
lady or gentleman in attendance if purely friend- 
ly. Visitors who remain at any of the royal resi- 
dences for any length of time see their host and 
hostess with various degrees of familiarity. While 
the Queen exacts much that is rigid in outward 
observance, the visitors of her sons and daugh- 
ters are received at Sandringham, Clarence House, 
and Frogmore with much friendly general inter- 
course, the Princess of Wales dispensing with 
nearly all formality among her intimate friends. 
A recent visitor at Sandringham enjoyed greatly 
this absence of all stiffness, and was much enter- 
tained by the apparent unconsciousness of rank 
in the little princesses, One of the little girls in 
talking to the visitor with great frankness ex- 
claimed, suddenly: “Do you know my grand- 
mamma?” Mr. S——, being momentarily puz- 
zled, said, thoughtfully, ‘‘No, I don’t.” “ Why, 
don’t you know the Queen?” said the child, in- 
nocently. “She is very nice when we go to see 
her; but sometimes we have to keep very quiet.” 
In some way one thinks of royalty as so hemmed 
in by etiquette that these few words give a pretty 
picture of the home life of the “ grandmamma” 
who is “nice,” but sometimes objecting to noisy 
little visitors. 

The etiquette of personal attendance upon 
royalty has been greatly modified since Madame 
Schwellenberg ruled at Windsor. The Queen 
and princesses have each her ladies-in-waiting. 
A certain number of ladies of rank are appointed 
to these offices, and they take turns, the period 
of waiting being usually three months. Their 
duty is to accompany their royal mistress to all 
places of amusement, social or public visiting, 
and, when required, to act as dames de compagnie 
athome. Gentlemen-in-waiting and equerries are 
likewise appointed, and it need hardly be said 
that not the smallest menial service is required. 
It is a state regulation for honorable attendance 
upon royalty. Dress-makers in London, while ap- 
preciating the honor implied, have tedious work 
sometimes if among their patrons are ladies-in- 
waiting. “ Ah,” said a fashionable modiste to the 
writer, “it is impossible to finish your dresses or 
any thing just now. The Duchess’s lady, Miss 
, goes In waiting on the 20th, and every thing 
must be new in her wardrobe, or at least done 
over to look new. It’s like theatrical work,” add- 
ed Madame ——. “Every thing must give way 
to it.” 

There are, of course, higher officials, like the 
Mistress of the Robes, whose attendance at court 
is only of necessity upon state occasions, while 
the various functionaries who preside over the 
royal households are too numerous to mention, 
To some are given merely duties of the pen; oth- 
ers of the household regulations ; and when it is 
remembered that at Windsor the number of serv- 
ants employed in the kitchen alone is twenty-one, 
some idea of the system required may be obtain- 
ed. The number of persons regularly appointed 
to office in royal households, and whose duties 
are partially menial, is very great, etiquette with 
them being closely observed. There are the 
“wardrobe women” and “ dressers,” whose du- 
ties are obvious. These are usually women of 
some position, but who are more like well-trained 
upper servants. The Queen’s dresser is « person 
of some consequence in the staff, and receives 
what is considered in England a large salary. 

All letters to royal personages go through some 
official’s hands unless they are from private cor- 
respondents, and are answered, if at all, by secre- 
taries or chamberlain. There is a prescribed 
form for addressing each member of the royal 
family, and which can readily be obtained in the 
public libraries. The signature of the Queen is 
well known, while the princesses write simply 
their Christian names. The Queen’s personal 
correspondents have been many, and any one in- 
terested can observe the easy familiarity of her 
style to intimate friends in the published letters 
in the Life of the Prince Consort. 

Happily good sense has modified much of the 
etiquette in the English court of to-day. Stiff 
and needless it may even yet seem to republicans, 
but it is a necessity of monarchy, and English 
people of the old school gravely lament the free- 
dom of the “ heir-apparent’s” manner, taking it 
as ai indication of a careless reign to come. 

These are but notes of the ordinary daily eti- 
quette of court life, but there is a more pompous 
side to the question, and one which makes the 
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English court brilliant as in medieval days. On 
state occasions, drawing-rooms, levees, and, above 
all, royal weddings, etiquette creates a splendor 
such as no canvas could depict. When her Maj- 
esty’s trumpeters on the Windsor Heights blaze 
forth in scarlet, and announce the approach of 
royalty; when St. George’s Chapel is filled with 
the moving colors of a state procession; when 
heralds, yeomen, musicians, and guardsmen ful- 
fill their various duties with solemn etiquette and 
parade—one can hardly say the day of ceremonial 
has gone by. The Queen appears, the princes 
and princesses follow, and the national anthem 
fills the air. Who can say no fairy tales are told 
amongst us in this prosaic century ? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 


IRENCH fashions in house furnishing have 

remained popular throughout the Anglo- 
mania of the past few years, especially in the 
Louis Seize style, with its massive pieces in grace- 
ful curves, its luxurious upholstery, and decora- 
tions of marqueterie, gilt, and porcelain. The 
newest French furniture, however, revives the 
styles of the First Empire, with severely simple 
shapes, spindle legs, and square corners trimmed 
with mouldings of brass in long straight lines. 
The Empire style rivals the English in simplicity, 
but it may be made very elaborate by carving 
and by polished brass decorations. It finds its 
best expression in mahogany, which is again fash- 
ionable, but it is also shown in ebony and other 
woods. The substantial English furniture, with- 
out varnish or veneer, is still in favor, especially 
in the styles that have been popularized as Queen 
Anne, English Gothic, ete. There is also a great 
deal of carving in Renaissance and Flemish de- 
signs, and the beautiful open fretwork is again 
revived. In large dwellings where money is not 
spared one room will be fitted up in Empire style, 
another in what is known as Queen Anne furni- 
ture, a third Louis Seize, and a fourth Egyptian. 
In such rooms the distinctive features of each 
style are carried out carefully, but when this is 
not done, dealers do not confine themselves strict- 
ly to one style, but often combine the peculiari- 
ties of two or three different styles in one piece 
of furniture—making what a dealer laughingly 
calls the American Renaissance. 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 


In furnishing drawing-rooms nothing is set and 
regular. Instead of buying a whole suite of fur- 
niture, it is the present fancy to buy half a suite, 
consisting of a sofa, two arm-chairs, and two 
smaller ones, and then to select odd pieces, such 
as an embroidered chair, an upholstered willow 
chair, an ottoman, a small téte-a-téte sofa or con- 
fidante, and fancy reception chairs of ebony, gilt, 
or lacquer for filling up the large room. The 
sofa and chairs of the suite have low wide seats, 
straight backs, and square corners, For uphol- 
stering these the richest fabrics are the silk plush- 
es, in stamped patterns and also woven, in quaint 
shades of olive, peacock blue, maroon, dull red, 
or old gold. The tapestries are also very rich, 
imitating the beautiful Gobelin and Aubusson 
patterns, and there is a great deal of brocatelle 
satin, with heavy velours designs raised on satin 
grounds. Plain satin is less used than formerly. 
India silks, Persian satins, cashmeres, and raw 
silks are shown, but dealers say frankly that raw 
silks do not wear very well. 


PLAINER PARLORS, 


For small parlors in flats the upholstering is 
done in plain plush, bordered with wide cross 
bands of contrasting colors, or else figured stuffs 
are used of mixed silk and cotton; these are 
commended because moths will not eat them, 
and reps are abandoned because they are all 
wool, and are devoured by moths. Raw silk of 
the best qualities is used for parlors of country- 
seats. Jute is less expensive, but is not com- 
mended for covering furniture, as it does not 
wear well when subjected to hard usage, but is 
liked for curtains, as it is in tasteful and effect- 
ive patterns. Cretonne is also less used for 
country houses than it formerly was, because it 
soon becomes soiled and faded; in its stead are 
heavy Irish linens, plain and in damask pat- 
terns. These have curtains with borders and 
heavy fringes of the same fabric. 


ODD PIECES. 


The cabinet remains a favorite piece of furni- 
ture for drawing-rooms and parlors, and is shown 
of both English and French designs in ebony, 
rose-wood, or mahogany, though the last wood 
is more used in fitting up dining-rooms and li. 
braries. There are Queen Anne cabinets of eb- 
ony, with spindle balustrades and bevelled glass 
doors, or strictly Renaissance cabinets, elaborate- 
ly carved, and also many Japanese open cabinets 
with irregular shelves. Two or three low tables 
for bric-d-brac, or for books, or for four-o’clock 
teas, are placed in a drawing-room. Some of 
these small tables are covered entirely with vel- 
vet of quaint color, and trimmed with white lace 
or fringe; others are of polished ebony, and rep- 
resent two shelves; still others have folding- 
leaves for card-playing, or else are in clover-leaf 
shape. Some ladies buy the plain pine-top table, 
and throw over it a rich table-cover of plush, or 
embroidered cloth, or velvet. A fanciful screen 
is another popular piece of furniture. The éta- 
gere pedestal is new for busts and’ statuettes ; 
instead of having the sombre pedestal of solid 
wood, it is a frame inclosed with bevelled glass, 
and serves as a cabinet for displaying porcelain ; 
it has outside shelves for the same purpose. 
Easels for the last new picture are shown in 
metal, rose-wood, or ebony ; those standing erect 
and mounted on rollers are new, and can be 
moved about easily; others have the upper half 
revolving, to show the picture in a good light. 





French gilded chairs upholstered with velours or 
figured satins are shown with arms, and also as 
light reception chairs. Willow arm-chairs are 
most luxuriously upholstered with movable cush- 
ions, covered with red, white, or olive Turkish 
towelling, artistically embroidered, or else the 
embroidery is on heavy écru or white linens, or, 
it may be, it is cretonne-work on plush. Willow 
settees for two people are also trimmed in the 
same way. These are used in handsome rooms 
as well as in plain sitting-rooms. 


DINING-ROOMS AND LIBRARIES, 


Mahogany is the most fashionable wood for 
dining-rooms, but walnut and oak are also used ; 
the dark-stained mahogany is preferred for this 
purpose, while the light natural-tinted mahog- 
any is for chamber furniture. The wood-work 
of the dining-room, such as mantels, mirror 
frames set in the wall, wainscot, and doors, are 
made to match the furniture; indeed, these 
parts of the entire house are considered cabinet- 
work, and are found at furniture warerooms. 
Extension tables for the dining-room are now 
square-cornered instead of round, and those with 
the leaves folded in—not separate—are much 
liked. The dining-room chairs are in square de- 
signs, upholstered with stamped leather or plush, 
or else with cane seats, There is a preference for 
sideboards of Queen Anne design, but various 
styles are shown. For plain dining-rooms are 
small English sideboards of ash or walnut, with 
grooved places on top, shelves for holding china, 
side shelves, and a closet for silver; these cost 
$45 or $50. A square extension table to match 
will cost $25, and seat twelve people. When 
even so plain a sideboard is too costly, young 
housekeepers buy what is called a “ dinner wag- 
on,” which is a set of walnut or ash shelves, with 


‘a small closet in the centre; this costs $18 or 


$20. Side tables for receiving dishes are formed 
of three shelves that may be inclosed in one when 
not used. 

Libraries are fitted with mahogany or walnut 
usually. The book-cases are low, and the table 
in the centre of the room is square; some tables 
have a leaf concealed in one end, by which they 
may be enlarged. Figured stuffs are much used 
for the hangings and furniture coverings in libra- 
ries. Ladies’ desks of light natural-colored ma- 
hogany are shown in the severest Empire styles, 
with slender round legs and heavy brass mould- 
ings. Ebony desks are also much used, and there 
are many pretty combination pieces that are part- 
ly a cabinet, partly writing-desk, and also a book- 
case. Revolving stands for reference books are 
convenient in either sitting-room or library. 


CHAMBER FURNITURE, ETC. 


Simple suites either in Empire or English styles 
furnish chambers most tastefully, but there are 
also many elaborate suites rich with carving or in- 
laid panels. The light woods, such as ash, oak, 
or Virginia pine, are shown for simple English 
suites, while mahogany, rose-wood, and ebony are 
for costly rooms, Walnut furniture, if solid and 
well made, is always liked for bedrooms. The 
low furniture is universal for chambers. The 
bed is low, with straight head and foot board, and 
the bureau has low drawers with large square 
mirror, There is sometimes a dressing-table to 
match the suite, and often it is an odd piece. The 
English dressing-tables are especially liked in 
ebony or in ash wood, with square swinging glass 
very simply framed, small side drawers for toi- 
lette articles, larger drawers for laces or linen, 
and a place to rest the feet while the lady sits at 
her toilette. Mahogany Empire suites rival the 
English in simplicity of design, or else they are 
copied from genuine Napoleonic furniture that is 
heavily carved and mounted in brass. Large 
square mirrors for bureaus and dressing stands 
are luxuries that are insisted upon by purchasers, 
even though they may not be in keeping with the 
style of the furniture. For people of limited in- 
comes English suites of ash or walnut containing 
eight pieces may be had for $85; these have a 
bedstead, bureau, wash-stand, table, towel-rack, 
and three cane-seated chairs; the wood is oil-fin- 
ished, without varnish or veneering, and the 
square glass is French plate; the rings and trim- 
mings are brass. Other suites for $90 to $150 
are more decorated in various ways, but there 
are also many still simpler, and with a smailer 
glass, sold as low as $55. The light woods, or 
else walnut, are the best choice for low-priced 
suites, The enamelled suites known as Cottage 
suites copy the English designs in cream, gray, 
or réséda tints, or else they are black with Jap- 
anese decorations in gay colors. They cost from 
$35 to $85 for suites of eight pieces. Duchesse 
dressing-tables with muslin draperies are now 
shown with square tops, with the muslin strung 
on rods and rings. 

HALLS. 


Halls are most often fitted up in English fash- 
ions. For large houses the square hall mirror 
with brass pegs in the frame is built in the wall, 
and there is a square table and heavily carved 
chairs. The narrow halls of small houses have 
hanging racks, or else small English stands with 
a diamond-shaped mirror simply framed, and a 
small closet below for brushes; brass pegs for 
hats are in the frame. 


CURTAINS, 


White holland shades are still preferred for win- 
dows, and drapery curtains are usually suspended 
by rings over a rod of wood or of gilt. A novel- 
ty is transparent colored curtains of Madras cloth 
in lovely colors and designs that are brought out 
most effectively when the light shines through 
them. Another novelty is white batiste curtains, 
a soft muslin fabric in square meshes like grena- 
dine, and with wide lace-like stripes. These are 
trimmed with antique lace, or are bound with 
colored velours borders ; the two flowing batiste 
draperies for each window cost but $4 or $5, and 
are far preferable to Nottingham or other cheap 








laces, Other curtains have plain batiste centres, 
with insertion and edging of antique lace, or else 
the yak lace. Such curtains of striped, sprigged, 
or dotted muslin, gathered and arranged close 
against the sash to move with it, are also much 
used for chambers and b t windows, and 
for vestibules. Dark green silk curtains are used 
in the same way in the summer for darkening 
rooms; these take the place of white shades. 
Two long flowing curtains of tapestry, piush, or 
other rich fabric, bordered across the top and bot- 
tom to match the furniture, are chosen for grand 
drawing-rooms. They are strung on poles, or 
else they hang from a cornice that is built in the 
wall, Cretonne lambrequins very much festoon- 
ed, and edged with ball fringe, are put above 
muslin or striped lace curtains in country houses ; 
there are also Irish plain linen and linen damask 
draperies for windows to match cottage furni- 
ture. Shades are placed next the street in bay- 
windows, and curtains are draped in the arch; 
but if the room is small and the window space is 
needed to enlarge it, the stuff or lace curtains 
should go next the window sash, and a simple 
lambrequin should trim the arch inside the room, 





UNBLEACHED MUSLIN DRESSES. 


Quaintest little dresses of unbleached muslin 
are made for girls of two years and upward. 
They have a sailor blouse and kilt skirt with a 
sash. The sailor collar, cuffs, and sash are wide- 
ly bound with handsome plaids of bright red and 
yellow, or of blue shades. These cost $3 75. 
Others have a box-pleated blouse with three 
pleats down the back and front closely belted in, 
and a kilt skirt beneath. 


LADIES’ KID GLOVES. 


Kid gloves of a contrasting color are chosen 
to wear with dresses of gay hues that would not 
look well repeated in the gloves; with dresses 
of quiet colors the gloves are selected to match ; 
lavender and lilac gloves are restored to favor 
for wearing with black toilettes; French gray, 
écru, and wood shades are also worn with black 
costumes. The most stylish gloves are very long 
wristed, and are exceedingly plain, being simply 
stitched without ornament; their beauty depends 
upon their fine fit. Undressed kid gloves are 
more fashionable than at any previous season; 
they are shown in wood, gray, and putty shades, 
in creamy white, black, and dark brown; those 
fastened by four or five buttons are very popu- 
lar, and cost $175 or $2 a pair. Those with 
long-armed closed tops are $2 25. Of the more 
expensive dressed kid those with three buttons 
are popularly worn, and cost $1 90. Kid gloves 
may be had of seven different lengths; the lon- 
gest gloves have twelve buttons, and cost $5; 
these reach almost to the elbow, and are meant 
for full-dress occasions. For economy’s sake la- 
dies are now contenting themselves with lamb- 
skin gloves that look like kid, and are much low- 
er priced; in light stylish shades these are 75 
cents for gloves with two buttons, while those 
with six buttons are $1 50. Silk gloves are now 
made with kid finish in appearance and fit. The 
English silk gloves with two buttons are very 
neat in gray and mode shades, and in black and 
white; they may be had, also, in many lengths, 
some of which require eight or ten buttons. The 
long lisle-thread gloves with clocked wrists come 
in new open-work patterns, and in fawn, white, 
and gray shades. They are now furnished with 
elastics that pass around the arm and hold the 
long cuff in shape, though some ladies prefer to 
wear the loose cuffs hanging in a négligé man- 
ner. Thread gloves are also shown with button- 
ed long close wrists like kid gloves. Misses’ 
and children’s kid and thread gloves are shown 
in most of the colors and designs named for la- 
dies. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Porrmr & Srymus; Kowsex & Casus; WaRkREN 
Warp & Co.; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. ALEXANDER BERESFORD Hopz, M.P. for 
Cambridge University, has just received the high 
honor of an election as one of the trustees of the 
British Museum. Mr. Hops inherited $150,000 
a year from his father, the banker. His eldest 
brother was father of the Duchess of Newcastle, 
to whose children ultimately all her fortune will 

ass. Mr. Hops is the owner of a superb col- 
fection of gems. In London he resides in two 
large houses thrown into one, on the north side 
of Hyde Park; in the country, in an immense 
mansion containing forty great chambers—all of 
which are at times filled—called Bedgebury Park. 
His wife, Lady MILDRED, a sister of Lord Sais- 
BURY, is conspicuous in London as a very expert 
whip. Lady MILDRED’s gray ponies and out- 
riders (two boy grooms, also mounted on grays) 
are almost as well known in the West End as 
are the royal carriages. The house of Hors in 
Amsterdam was founded by a young Scotchman 
of good ey more than a century ago. Mr. 
BeresrorpD Hope is a very munificent person, 
and has contributed largely to objects connected 
with the Church of England. e is emineut as 
an archeologist. 

—Lieutenaut CLEM, famous as the “‘ drummer- 
boy of Chickamauga,” is to be Professor of Mil- 
itary Science and Tactics at the Galesville Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

—The late Ricuarp Henry Dana left an es- 
tate which has been appraised at $118,937 30. 

—Miss Emma THursByY has made a great hit in 
Paris. The pressis very complimentary. Figaro 
says she is asecond Patti. JL’ Art Musicale says 
she is in concert without a rival. Le XLX. Sie- 
cle declares that her fine voice is managed with 
grace and skill, and adds, “She is ravishingly 

retty.” The Paris Journal, mentioning first 
charming voice and her musical cultivation, 
says that she sang an air of Mozart and a theme 
with variations of Proca, and adds that she gave 
the first “‘with a taste and simplicity marvel- 
lously appropriate to Mozarrt’s style, and the 
second with an ease, a flexibility, a strength 





and a certainty of attack which won hearty and 


unanimous applause.”” Le Gaulois says that she 
is on the way to become one among the most 
celebrated singers. Le Rappel declares that she 
is in talent of the family of Parti and ALBANI, 
and that her voice is of the same metal, forged 
in the same school. Charivari says that with 
her first notes she conquered her audience; and 
Le Temps and Le Ménestrel are full of her gifts 
and graces. Her audience recalled and recalled 
her, and certainly since ALBANI no foreign singer 
has had such a flattering success in the French 
capital. 

—Lord Dersy recently made a neat hit at the 
Earl of Beaconsfield. Frenchman lately re- 
marked to him how extraordinary it was that 
France should be governed by an English Prime 
Minister. ‘‘I wish as much could be said of 
England,” muttered the ex-Foreign Secretary. 

—Mr. GREELEY’S daugiiters have published a 
card to correct certain misstatements that have 
appeared in reference to the dissipation of their 
estates. Within the past year the income from 
their property has doubled, not including the 
$70, received from Mr. VANDERBILT. The 
improvement in the income is “‘ chiefly due to 
the advice and good management of one who 
holds a near position to both ladies, and who, 
greatly to their sorrow, has been unjustly ac- 
cused of squandering what he has fostered and 
preserved.” 

—Madame BoNnAPARTE PaTTERSON’s jewels, 
which have recently been appraised, at the re- 
quest of her executor, CHARLES JosgPH Bona- 
PARTE, cost originally about seventy thousand 
dollars, but would not bring that price at pres- 
ent. The most expensive article of the collec- 
tion is a necklace with pendant, composed of 
about five hundred diamonds, very old Indian 
stones, superior to any now in the market. This 
was the gift of a distinguished nobleman to 
Madame Bonaparte while in Europe, and was 
appraised at $18,000. Some of the diamonds 
weigh two and a half carats each. There is no 
intention of offering the articles for sale; they 
will be preserved in the family. 

—A very old lady indeed, Mrs. Susannan 
WessTER, died in Philadelphia on the 18th of 
April, aged one hundred and ten years. She was 
born in Maryland, and was married when sev- 
enteen years of age. Her husband, who is said 
to have been a baggage-wagon boy during the 
Revolutionary war, is still living in West Phila- 
delphia, and is one year older than his late wife. 
Her eyesight was good until about one year ago, 
and until death she retained fuil possession of 
her other faculties. 

—The spectacle was an interesting one, on the 
81st of March, when M. Ernest RENAN was for- 
merly inducted as a member of the French 
Academy. He entered leaning on the arm of 
JULES FAVRE. M. Renan is very short, but his 
head and face are massive. He is quite gray, 
though only fifty-six. His mouth, though wide 
and full, is exquisitely formed, and expresses a 
capacity for eloquence and refined speech. At 
first the voice was a little husky, but he soon 
got well into his address, when it became full, 
clear, distinct, and very agreeable. Madame 
RENAN sat near the platform, in a toilette very 
artistic and distingué. She was deeply moved 
by the triumph of her husband, to whom she is 
devotedly attached, and she wept with joy each 
time he was applauded. Beside her were her 
two children, one of whom is the living image 
of a portrait of his dead uncle, Any Scuerrer, 
the painter, which was exhibited last summer at 
the Trocadéro. The part of the address which 
was most enthusiastically received was the at- 
tack on Germany. The gray Muses supporting 
the cupola never witnessed such a tempest of 
patriotic emotion. 

—The Queen of England is having a quiet but 
most enjoyable holiday in Italy, free from the 
restraints and conventionalities of royalty, and 
amusing herself making pencil sketches of the 
scenery along the shores of Lake Maggiore. A 
few days since she slipped out of the chateau at 
Baveno unobserved, and accompanied only by 
the Princess Beatrice. The two ladies were 
dressed in black walking costumes of the sim- 
plest style, and succeeded in enjoying them- 
selves on foot and in the open air without the 
embarrassments of court etiquette. Nobody 
recognized them, and they strolled along for au 
hour, chatting with the washer-women who were 
at work on theshore. The Queen speaks Italian 
well, and was delighted to find she could under- 
stand the dialect of the Lombardy peasants. Be- 
fore returning to their apartments they visited 
the stables, and her Majesty tried her Italian on 
a tall coachman whom she supposed to be a na- 
tive. The poor man was in fact an Englishman, 
who did not understand a word of any language 
but his own, and he was as silent and stiff as a 
i. pole while the Queen was talking to 
him. Finding her mistake at last, her Majesty 
burst into a hearty laugh, and returned to the 
chateau, greatly pleased with the success of her 
incognita. 

—English book-collectors, who are always on 
the alert for fresh bibliographical game, and for 
discovering the haunts of old treasures, have 
just found a most remarkable library by the 
merestaccident. In some one of Drsp1n’s books 
the name of Lord AcHEson is casually mention- 
ed as that of a book-buyer, and a member of the 
Roxburgh Club. In process of time he became 
Earl of Gosford, and died fifteen years since, no 
memory of his connection with books remaining 
among mankind. Lastautumn, writes Mr. WeL- 
FORD, & well-known London bookseller, jocu- 
larly known as the ‘“‘Emperor of Morocco,” 
from his fondness for binding of that material, 
was consulted by the present head of the house 
about moving to the family seat in Ireland a 
quantity of books that were not, perhaps, disre- 
garded, but were certainly not among the most 

cherished possessions of the family. The book- 
seller went, saw, and was almost struck dumb 
at what he did see—perhaps the very choicest 
lot of books in Europe, exactly such as are most 
passionately sought for in France anu England 
at this moment, proving that the purchaser 
must have been a man of consummate taste, in 
advance of his own time, and with an almost 
prophetic anticipation of what would be most 
desirable in the eyes of collectors of the next 
generation. The result was that a large portion 
of the books did not go to Ireland, but are en- 
shrined in the first floor of a well-known house 
in Piccadilly, where in a moderate-sized room 
may be seen by the favored few from $125,000 to 
$150,000 worth of books. The most urgent en- 
treaties of Parisian booksellers and amateurs 
have as yet been unable to persuade the owner 





to dispose of any portion of the collection, 
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entine Braid, Tatting, and Crochet Edgings 
for Drawers, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse edgings are worked with fine cotton. The edging 
Fig. 1 is worked in tatting and crochet as follows: * With 
1 shuttle work 1 ring of 26 ds. (double stitch, consisting of 1 
stitch right and 1 stitch left), between the 13th and 14th and 
between the 19th and 20th ds. work 1 p. (picot) each, turn 


the work, and after a thread interval of a quarter of an inch 
work 1 ring as before, turn the work, and after a thread interval 
of a quarter of an inch repeat from * ; but in every repetition 
fasten each ring, after working the 7th 
ds., to the 2d p. of the corresponding 
ring in the preceding pattern figure. 
Having in this manner worked a piece 
of suitable length in tatting, crochet on 
each side 4 rounds, as follows: Ist 
round.—Always alternately 3 dc. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the p. of the next ring, 
8 ch. (chain stitch). 2d round.—1 de. 





Fig. 1.—Tarrep axp Orocuer Engine 


st. (stitch) in . L ! t rt } t oe 6 CXUXULLAS bay 
the preceding round. 3d ee. ‘ vSY O KOS 08. 00.080. fone. ees 4 ‘ 
round.—Always alternate. (¢ . 'o x } ‘ 

ly 1 ste. (shori treble cro- 
chet) on the second follow- 
ing st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch. 4th round. 
—Like the 2d round. On 
one side work for the bot- 
tom of the edging 4 rounds 
Sth round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. 
{single crochet) on the up- 
per veins of the next st. in 
the preceding round, 5 ch., 


—Always alternately 2 de. 
separated by 3 ch. on the ; 
middle of the next 5 ch, in Borper ror Wrarrincgs.—BgaD EmpRoIDERY. *. 4th round,— Always 
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the preceding round, 1 ch. ‘7th round,—2 ste. on the next 3 
ch. in the preceding round, working off the upper veins to- 
gether, * 4 ch., 2 ste. on the 3 ch. on which the preceding 2 
ste. were worked, not working off the upper veins for the 
present, 2 stc. on the following 3 ch., working off the upper 
veins together with those of the preceding 2 stc., and repeat 
from *. 8th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next 4 
ch., 11 de. on the following 4 ch, 

























Fig. 1.—Panrasou. 





Fig. 1.—Brice Cur Bonnet. Fig. 2.—Wurre Car Ninicue Bonner. 


For the edging Fig. 2 take a piece of serpentine braid, and on 
one side crochet the 1st round.— > 4 de. on the middle of the 
next scallop (working them close together), 5 ch., after an in- 
terval of half an inch work 1 de. 
on the braid, 2 ch., 1 de. a quarter 
of an inch from the preceding de. 
(so that it comes before the hollow), 
not working off the upper veins, 
after an interval of a quarter of an 
inch work 1 de. on the braid (on 
the other side of the hollow), work- 
ing off the upper veins together 
with those of the preceding dc., 2 
ch., after an interval of a quarter 
of an inch work 1 de. on the braid, 
5 ch., and repeat from *. 2d 
round.—6 de. on the next 6 st. in 
the preceding round, + 3 ch., for 1 
cross de, work 1 stc. on the next 3 





Fig. 1.—Warre Cue Hart ror Cravar Enp.—Port Lace Fig. 2.—Yx.ttow Cup Har ror Girt 
Gig. From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. EMBROIDERY. From 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 3.—Biack Straw 
Har ror Girt From 8 To 10 


YEARS OLD. 


DEP DEI POD 
WAAL) YOX } Fig. 4.—Brown Straw Har ror Gir. 
¢ rrom 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
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a : Fig. 2.—Serrentine Brat AND CROCHET 
FoR DRAWERS. Fig. 1.—Sora Prttow wits Drawn-work Cover.—[See Figs. 2-5, Page 313.] Engine ror Drawers. 


Py cures, Ch. between 2 de., working 
xy i “<x off only the lower vein, 1 

: de. on the following 2 ch., 
then work off the upper 
veins of the ste., 1 ch., 1 
de. on the middle vein of 
the ste., then 3 ch., pass 
over 3 of the next 5 ch., 8 ‘ 
de. on the next 8 st., so i 
that the middle 4 de. come 
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on the 4 de. of the preced- 
ing round, and repeat frora 
*. 8d round—x 4 de. BS 
on the next 4 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 6 ch., 1 de. 
on the single ch. in the 
next cross de., 6 ch., pass 
over 6 st., and repeat from 


6th round. 
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1 de. on each st. in the pre- 
ceding round. 5th round.— 
Always alternately 1 pointed 
bar figure (for this work 1 
stc. on the following st. 


illustrated the figured goods 
is Pompadour silk with Ha- 
vana colored ground strewn 
with colored branches, and 
the plain fabric is gros grain 
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Fig. 2.—Detau or Sora Pitxow, Fic. 1, Pace 


















working off only the lower vein, 2 de. on the 
next 2 st., working off the upper veins together 
with the middle vein of the ste., then work off 
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the upper veins of the stc.), 3 ch., and pass QUO: 


over 1 st. 6th and 7th rounds.—In the same 
manner as the preceding round (the middle st. 
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| ‘ of every 3 ch. in the pre- z the Pompadour silk is of R : 
] ceding round should be Gy simple princesse shape, h E 
passed over). 8th round, caught up in the skirt to : 
= —Like the 4th round. form long soft puffs, and 3 
eae |) |! _.... ‘9th round.—Always al- pleated at the bottom like } 
= it it if —fi--———_ ternately 1 de. on the a fan. The foot of the (6 
Sil = === second following st, 1 Roserte ror Tot- entire skirt is edged with a 
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i g e \n | posed of 4 ch. and 1 se. on the last | costume for the street is composed of (LJ iM} 
\ i a a a se.) at regular intervals on the next | gendarme blue mousseline de laine, room 
ad aa) a a a vere scallop, 2 ch., pass over one-quar- | trimmed with silk and satin stripes R —— 



































ig. 5.—Dertar or Sora Pittow, Fie. 1, Pace 312. 


of the same Havana brown shade. The front 
of the dress has an added basque of plain silk, 
with Pompadour silk revers, and three scarfs of 
the plain silk trimmed with fringe made of the 
gay colors of the figured goods. The back of 








Fig. 3.—Deram or Sora Pitiow, Fic. 1, Pace 312. 








ter of an inch in ‘ 
the next hollow. & \s 


Rosette for Toi- 
lette Cushions, 
etc.—Wrought 
Guipure. 
For this rosette 
transfer the out- 
lines to thick card- 
board, baste Swiss 
muslin on the lat- 
ter, run the out- 
lines of the design 
figures with flax 
thread No. 90, and 
work the connect- 
ing bars and the 
scallops, which are 
interspersed with 
picots, in plain but- 
ton-hole stitch, and 
the edge and clover 
figures in interlaced > 
button-hole stitch. ~ SSS SS, % ; AN \'N N BSE ee 
For this overcast <SSspy — me ee No % i 
the outline on one ; { OB) oD Xs | 
side with button- 
hole stitches of 
thread No. 130, 
then work in the 
opposite direction 
a second row of 
button-hole  stitch- 
es, inserting the 
needle between ev- 
ery two stitches of 
the first row. For 
the twisted bars 
and wheels, stretch 
the thread going 
forward and wind 
it going back. Darn 
the leaves in point 
de reprise. After 
finishing the em- 
broidery, cut” away 
the Swiss muslin 
between the design 
figures. 























House and 
Street Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Panrer 
Princesse Dress 
(with Cor Paper 
PatreRn). This 
graceful dress re- 
tains the princesse 
shape, but is mod- 
ernized by fullness 
in the back of the 
skirt, giving the 
panier effect. The 
design is one of 
those suggested by 
Madame Raymond, 


P - Fics. 1 anp 2—HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 1. 

in which the back 

of re dress differs Fig. 1.—Panter Princesse Dress.—Wirn Cur Paper Patrern. Fig. 2—Watxixe Serr. 

yma d are (Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 1, Panier Princesse Dress, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, by the Publishers, on 


Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole Suit.) 


Fig. 4.—Detai or Sora Pittow, Fic. 1, Pace 312. 


of the same shade. 
The round skirt has 
a border flounce of 
the wool. The over- 
skirt is cut out in 
squares bound with 
satin. A regular 
panier puff is set on 
the back, while the 
breadths below it 
are draped by a 
loose pleat. The 
paletot has square 
corners to the long 
front, and is sloped 
short behind to let 
the panier puff es- 
cape. Large collar 
and cuffs of the 
striped satin. Straw 
hat of natural color, 
with gendarme sat- 
in and long plume 
for trimming. 


Border for 
Wrappings. 
See illustration on 
page 312. 

Tuts border, of 
which the illustra- 
tion shows a section 
in full size, is work- 
ed on black tulle 
with gold and black 
beads. It is the 
same as that which 
trims the mantle 
Fig. 10, on double 
page of Bazar No. 


19, Vol. XII. 


Cravat End. 

Point Lace 

Embroidery. 

See illustration on 
page 312. 

Tus cravat end 
is worked with 
white silk tape, 
white saddler’s silk, 
and fine gold cord; 
or instead of the silk 
tape, white point 
lace braid, white 
thread, and guipure 
cord may be used. 
Having transferred 
the design to linen, 
run the braid along 
the outlines, laying 
it in pleats in the 
corners and gather- 
ing it in the curves, 
and work the vari- 
ous lace stitches 
and wheels” as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. For the 
connecting bars 
stretch the thread 
back and forth, and 
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overcast it in button-hole stitch interspersed with 
picots as shown by the illustration. For the 
foundation figure darned in point de reprise, 
stretch the working thread going forward, wind 
it going back, and darn it as shown by the illus- 
tration. Finish the edge of the cravat end with 
wrought picots, and fasten the gold cord with 
button-hole stitches of white silk. 





YOU’LL NEVER GUESS. 


I xnow two eyes, two soft brown eyes, 
Two eyes as sweet and dear 

As ever danced with gay surprise, 
Or melted with a tear; 

In whose fair rays a heart may bask— 
Their shadowed rays serene— 

But, little maid, you must not ask 
Whose gentle eyes I mean, 


I know a voice of fairy tone, 
Like brooklet in the June, 

That sings, to please itself alone, 
A little old-world tune; 

Whose music haunts the listener’s ear, 
And will not leave it free ; 

But I shall never tell you, dear, 
Whose accents they may be. 


I know a golden-hearted maid 
‘or whom I built a shrine, 
A leafy nook of murmurous shade, 
Deep in this heart of mine; 
And in that calm and cool recess 
To make her home she came— 
But, oh! you’d never, never guess 
That little maiden’s name. 





MAXWELL’S IDEA. 

HE villages in the neighborhood of Boston 
present some curious social aspects. Every 
morning the railroad takes almost the entire male 
population to the city. At night it returns them 
again. The village is practically a sleeping-place 
for people whose every thought is of the town. 
Their very manners and customs are of the city, 

and yet in reality the people are only villagers. 

Love is a never-ending theme with all the story- 
tellers, and they delight to tell the tale in every 
tongue. Hear, then, a story of love under new 
and peculiar circumstances—a tale of mingled 
love and social martyrdom, the highest moral 
courage, and the most pitiful slights and insults. 

The village of Weston consists of one main 
street, where stand the churches, the town-hall, 
post-office, and sundry feeble-minded stores. 
There are noble elms, a wide road, and a few pret- 
ty houses, The better class of dwellings are on 
the hill-side beyond the railroad, or to the north, 
on the meadows. By day a sleepy place; at 
night every house is filled with city people sound 
asleep. 

The people live here, but their hearts are in the 
town. Every boy looks forward to the time when 
he shall join the pilgrims to the city and a store. 
To go into an office or store in Boston is the only 
thing for a young man to do. He must have 
business in town or lose caste. 

Tom Maxwell had the misfortune to be born in 
Weston, and early imbibed its peculiar notions 
concerning life and the thingtodo. For instance, 
no young gentleman must work with his hands ; 
he must not go into a retail store; he must dress 
well, be able to take part in the Lyceum debates, 
and he must not on any account stay in the vil- 
lage during the day. Unless he could do all this, 
he had better remove to New York or Chicago, 
and dwell among the unenlightened in outer dari- 
ness. 

Tom had secured a place as accountant in a 
wholesale grocery house, and was considered a 
lucky fellow. He had a small property of his 
own, and he had fallen in love. The Object had 
even said she would some day wear his name. 
She wore his diamond ring already. 

Suddenly Tom Maxwell appeared at the village 
station at eleven o’clock in the morning, and in 
an hour it was known of all women that the whole- 
sale grocery concern had failed. The Object knew 
it first, and straightway all knew it. 

Of course the engagement would come to an 
immediate end. There was not the least fuss 
about it. Weston prides itself on its dignified 
serenity under trials. It stopped, and that was 
the end of it. The next day Tom had a diamond 
ring on storage at his rooms. 

Thereupon the young man sat down to consid- 
er the situation. He was now twenty-two, had 
a good general education, and didn’t know any 
thing very well. His hands were soft; he knew 
how to dance; he could sing tolerably and paint 
a little; he could not dig, neither could he steal. 
He was, in fact, a fair sample of the Weston 
young gentleman. 

He also considered the situation from a lover's 
point of view. Here we have no right to intrude, 
and we must learn his thoughts from his actions. 

For several days he wandered around in the 
open air, casting about to see what he might do, 
but really curing his heart wound in silent con- 
templation of nature. Herein was he doubly 
wise. In a moment of inspiration he thought of 
emigrating to New York. Other fellows had gone 
there, and had made money; why not he? He 
even investigated the expense of the journey; 
but something stood in the way. He loved the 
Object still. 

One day he happened to pass through the main 
street at high noon. There was not a soul to be 
seen in all the drowsy place. Some stray hens 
gathered round the overflowing water-trough be- 
fore the chief store, and a solitary cow cropped 
the grass along the sidewalk. He was a trifle 
hungry, and went up the decayed and broken 
steps of the store to purchase alunch. The door 
was locked, and he peered in at the dirty windows. 
Was it here the housekeepers of Weston bought 
their sugars and molasses, their teas and spices ? 





He felt glad he had not known it before. What 
a horrible place! Dark, dingy, confused with 
half-opened boxes and barrels, a broken scale on 
the counter, rows of fly-specked bottles on the 
shelves, confusion and disorder every where. 

Just then a man in shirt sleeves and frowzy 
hair appeared and opened the door. Tom asked 
for bread and cheese. He paid for something, 
took it away in a newspaper, and charitably be- 
stowed the whole of it upon the ancient hens in 
the street. 

It was a good investment. With the purchase 
he gained an idea. Ideas are money to the wise, 
and Tom Maxwell was wise above his generation. 
He looked up and down the sleepy street, and 
contemplated the three establishments that sup- 
plied the village needs: one variety place, where 
nails, needles, and dried fish found a home; one 
betcher’s shop—a horrid den, full of unspeak- 
able abominations ; and the dismal grocery. 

The idea grew upon him rapidly. He consid- 
ered it two days, and then resolved to try it. 
Little did he imagine the immense social changes 
his decision would involve. How could he fore- 
see the slights, the sneers, and insulting conde- 
scension that would be bestowed upon him? He 
saw nothing, not even the outcome of his love 
experience that would spring from his new idea. 

The following week the village carpenter re- 
ceived an order to turn the lower story of the old 
Allen mansion into something new—what, he 
could not exactly comprehend. There were to 
be two immense windows, with a wide door open- 
ing into a parlor. Behind this were to be two 
large rooms, and in front there was to be a wide 
piazza, with ample canopy and broad steps, and 
with spaces for flower borders on either side. 

The news spread quickly through the village. 
Every body knew that Tom Maxwell had em- 
barked in some insane scheme, and was tearing 
the Allen mansion to pieces. Poor boy! his sad 
love experience had injured his mind. He was 
throwing his money away. His friends should 
interfere and save him from ruin. At night the 
returning merchants paused before the disman- 
tled mansion, and wondered what new folly had 
broken loose in the town. 

Maxwell heard of these things, and the next 
morning a high board fence shut the work from 
view. This only excited the greater curiosity. 
Every female tongue wagged fast over Tom’s con- 
summate folly. What did he intend todo? Was 
it a house, theatre, shop, or studio ? 

Weeks passed. There was much hammering 
behind the high fence. Then came the silent 
painters ; and lastly one night two huge wagons 
unloaded sundry boxes and barrels at the door. 
The same evening every family in the village, and 
in all the villages round about, received a polite 
invitation to inspect, on the following night, the 
new establishment. 

The next afternoon at half past six the car- 
penters pulled down the high fence, and displayed 
—weli, it could not be called any thing. Nothing 
like it had ever been seen in the world—at least 
so they said; but then Weston sight never ex- 
tends beyond Boston. 

There was in front a neat garden with a grav- 
elled walk. At one side the road passed close 
to the steps, so that carriages came directly to 
the piazza. Two immense plate-glass windows 
and a double door filled the entire front of the 
lower part of the building. Over the door was 
a simple sign, or card: “Thomas Maxwell.” 
Through the windows could be seen tables spread 
with white covers, and laid with dishes of the 
most delicate dried fruit, golden butter, bread, 
cake, every thing that could delight the heart of 
the housekeeper. The door opened upon a par- 
lor, carpeted, and furnished with numerous chairs 
and small tables. Nearly every table had some 
choice display of things desirable in a gastro- 
nomic sense. A tea-urn graced one corner, and 
beside it stood a coffee-urn, while on the table 
before it were cups, sugar, and spoons. Two 
doors at the back led to large rooms completely 
filled with tables loaded with foreign and domes- 
tic groceries. No counters, no shelves, not a 
thing to suggest a store. English neatness, Pa- 
risian eleg in arrang t, American con- 
venience every where. 

A pretty girl (from Boston) sat by the door to 
receive the guests. Two stout young fellows 
(from Maine) were ready in the rear room, and 
Maxwell himself sat by the tea-urn. By seven 
o'clock they began to come. At eight o’clock 
there were twenty carriages at the door. At 
half past eight there were more than a hundred, 
and the place was packed. 

The whole affair was a surprise. Weston did 
not know what to do, whether to applaud or 
laugh—or ery. It was not a lunch, for not a 
thing was offered; it was not a party, for there 
were neither cards nor dancing; nor a reception, 
for nobody received. Maxwell welcomed every 
body politely, and bade them examine freely. 

They did. They did more: they commented 
with most refreshing freedom. Some said it was 
a joke; nay, it is an occasion for grave remon- 
strance. The poor young man had lost his mind. 
A few older heads said it might be a good spec- 
ulation, but not one said a single word of ap- 
proval, or even encouragement. 

At ten o’clock Tom Maxwell closed up the 
place and went home. He could not exactly de- 
seribe it, but he felt it—an indefinable some- 
thing, a shadow, as if he had passed under a 
cloud. The next day it was clear enough. He 
had stepped into a social cold bath. 

In ruder civilizations peoples showed their dis- 
approval by quietly burning the offending party, 
or they tore down his house or exiled him, or, in 
the modern English fashion, they broke his win- 
dows. Nothing of this happened to Maxwell. 
None the less sharp and effectual were the arms 
used against the social offender. 

They spoke to him when they must, but— No 
need to describe it in detail. He had totally lost 
position. Days and nights passed. There was 








a reception on Walnut Street; he was not in- 
vited. There was a German on the hill; he re- 
ceived no card. At church they nodded distant- 
ly; no more. He sat in his pew, pale, with com- 
pressed lips, and an unspoken prayér on his 
tongue. The preacher said, “ Forgive your ene- 
mies,” and he resolved he would. 

Day by day it grew worse. Acquaintances be- 
came strangers; friends became acquaintances. 
The Object passed him in the way as one would 
a total stranger. He had become—what? In 
the bitterness of his heart he cried out that all 
men were cruel, all women selfish and hard of 
heart. He bit his lips to repress the mingled 
tears and mortification. What had he done? 
Was he not a man doing a man’s work ? 

Work! Ah! that was the thing. He would 
work, and forget these creatures. 

The first day the store was open the entire 
sales amounted to one dollar and a half. A car- 
riage from Poltham had stopped at the door. 
Two ladies had entered the store—strangers and 
ladies. They were lost in admiration. It is a 
better Regent Street, an improved Broadway, a 
very Palais Royal. They emptied their pocket- 
books on the counter. Such excellent goods, and 
reasonable prices! They would call again, and 
bring ali their friends. 

Not a single resident of the village entered the 
place all day. The following day was Saturday. 
It rained hard, and in the afternoon three people 
came in for sundry goods. One lady made out 
quite an order, and asked that it be put on the 
books. Maxwell respectfully declined. His deal- 
ings were for cash alone. The lady—otherwise 
person—gave him a withering look, and declared 
she had never been so insulted in her life, and 
marched out, leaving the goods behind her. The 
others paid cash, and went away more than 
pleased at the prices asked. They had never 
obtained such bargains before. 

The next day fourteen carriages came from 
Poltham. Two came from Roburndale, and one 
from Newville. The cash business done amount- 
ed to $275 50 for the week. The next week it 
doubled. The week after it doubled again. The 
fourth week Maxwell had to consider the pur- 
chase of a new team to deliver the goods. 

Six months passed, and the business of the 
store exceeded the business of all the other stores 
combined. One of them had failed, and the oth- 
er had actually been scrubbed and painted. Such 
is the force of example. And still the wonder 
grew. Weston has a thrifty mind. It can see 
a cent in a bargain with Hollangish clearness. 
The Maxwell system was accepted fully. It was 
delightful to visit a drawing-room, to have a 
pretty girl make a cup of tea for you. Ay, twen- 
ty cups if you wished; and having tasted, you 
could buy with knowledge. Did you wish olives, 
figs, sugars, cheese, or bread? Sit down and try 
them. This is so much, that so much. These 
are the samples. Eat, test, ponder, and select. 
You can not see the goods; food in the mass is 
essentially vulgar. This is all. Select and pay. 
The goods will be delivered according to sample. 
No one was ever permitted to pass beyond the par- 
lor. Within the interior rooms the packers filled 
the orders with neatness, dispatch, and silence. 

Did the purchaser wish flour? The pretty girl 
brought a tray full of samples, with plates and 
water. ~ One could make a dough, and even try it 
in a gas oven, if desired. Oil was shown burning 
in lamps; this light is so much a gallon, that so 
much, and so on from lamp to lamp. 

The store was a reception-room, shopping a 
social tea-tasting, with a gentleman to preside. 
Maxwell took the orders, welcomed the arriving 
guest, took the cash, and bade good-speed to 
parting friends. They came as buyers, and de- 
parted feeling themselves guests. 

At home, every thing turned out exactly accord- 
ing to sample, in more than liberal measure, and 
in the most exquisite order, the very team being 
carefully covered with white cloths. No uncouth 
youths begged for orders at the door; no col- 
lector rang a dunning bell. 

The heathen builds a temple to his gods in 
princely splendor, and it is said he pays for the 
work thereon. The Christian’s church is often 
in debt. Soit was at Weston. The First Church 
was about to be closed on account of the unpaid 
interest on its debt. It was a matter of great 
grief to the handful of people who attended there, 
and they met at the church in solemn and un- 
happy mood one stormy Saturday night to delib- 
erate over the impossible. In the midst of the 
dismal proceedings a small girl timidly opened 
the door and looked in. She had a letter for the 
clerk of the society. Somebody took it, and she 
disappeared. The clerk opened the letter, and 
there fell out a piece of paper, crisp and rustling. 
The clerk glanced at the note, and picking up 
the paper, thrust it quickly into his pocket. Cu- 
riosity was aroused, and some one asked what it 
meant. Acheck. Oh, marvellous! A check for 
the overdue interest—$493 63. Whose check ? 
The clerk said the matter was to be confidential. 
The meeting broke up in joyful mood. The 
church was safe for the present. That night the 
clerk’s wife knew it. On the Sabbath every body 
knew it. The check was signed “Thomas Max- 
well.” 

Did it make any difference? Not at all. He 
was still “the grocery-man.” * Beings of a fine 
mould could receive his gift, but could not re- 
ceive him. They even resented it as a piece of 
presumption. He had only half of a hired pew 
in the back row, where he sat every Sunday with 
the sexton’s daughters. They did send a vote of 
thanks, but it came by mail. Not a soul spoke 
to him about it save the old minister. Some said 
it was a bid for trade. 

Shortly after this the fire-engine house took fire, 
in derision, and ingloriously burned down. The 
next morning the village carpenter was hard at 
work hauling lumber to the ruins. The fire com- 
pany, a volunteer association, composed chiefly 
of working-men and young mechanics, said, 





“Wherefore do ye this?” And straightway he 
said, in the language of the period, “ Maxwell 
gim me the order, cash on the nail.” Thereupon 
they went with one accord to the grocery store 
and gave three cheers for the proprietor. Per- 
sons of fine mould said, “‘ Another bid for trade.” 
Maxwell heard thereof, and thought it over. Ev- 
ery man of the fire company was already a cus- 
tomer. Moreover, nine-tenths of his trade came 
from other towns and villages. 

Time went on, and the new idea in the " 
lime flourished mightily. It was the wonder of 
the trade, and dealers came from afar to see 
how the thing was done, Sensible fathers from 
the city came with requests that their sons be 
taught the new business. It was a new business, 
for the grocery-man of the period knew none of 
these things. People patronized him because 
they must. They came to Maxwell’s because it 
was apleasure, They came, and saw, and bought 
much, for the business was founded on a recog- 
nized law of human nature. 

Meanwhile the Object lived on and on, appar- 
ently indifferent, but really keenly alive to all. 
She attended parties and receptions, and heard 
people speak of Maxwell only in slight and con- 
tempt, and she heard it all in cowardly silence. 

At last her eyes were opened. She was put 
on some charity committee in the church to visit 
the poor, and, to the surprise of all, she really did 
so, which was unusual for a committee-woman. 
Every where before her had gone another. He 
had thought his ways unknown, but the widow 
and fatherless were garrulous in his praise. She 
came back a wiser and happier woman. 

That night there was a reception at one of the 
most fashionable houses. The parlor was full 
when she entered, and she made her way slowly 
to the side of the hostess. Just as she stood by 
the hostess, at the head of the room, a young 
male person, in the wholesale millinery line, re- 
marked that some person’s doings were quite 
on a level with Maxwell’s. 

“What do you mean by that ?” said a clear so- 
prano beside him. 

A sudden hush fell on the room, 

“T mean that a man who would do that is not 
fit to enter society. He is as low down as Max- 
well the grocery-man, and such cattle.” 

Thereupon there was a general laugh through 
the room. Why the people should laugh was not 
clear. It produced, however, a surprising effect. 

“Mr. Maxwell is a gentleman whom you can 
well afford to pattern.” 

At once there was another laugh, but in a dif- 
ferent key. 

“Thank you, miss. I never consider such 
creatures.” 

“It were wiser in you if you did. Mr. Maxwell 
is a Christian gentleman and a man—who paid 
the interest on the church debt; who rebuilt the 
engine-house; who gave the new books to the 
library; who helped the widow Valentine; who 
helped the Frost family in their distress; who 
saved the Clarks from positive starvation; who 
has been a friend to the helpless; who laid out 
the little park at the corner—” 

“ Who keeps a grocery store,” put in the male 
person. 

At this some laughed, but there was a well- 
defined murmur of dissent, and the laugh died 
away. 

“Who taught you how to keep a store hon- 
estly; who has borne slights and insults be- 
cause he chose to do a man's work in the world ; 
who—” 

She was onlya woman. She did not finish the 
sentence, for she actually fainted away, and would 
have fallen had not the male person caught her. 
Never had there been a greater sensation in West- 
on. The ladies gathered near, with salts and 
words of sympathy. The men stood apart in si- 
lence, for they were ashamed. 

A very small female person, who had been 
known to cast greedy eyes in a certain direction, 
said, spitefully, “Oh yes; it’s well enough now he 
is rich.” 

The Object revived just in time to hear this, 
and said to the small creature, “I have been a 
fool—like the rest.” 

Here was a fine state of affairs. Maxwell rich, 
and publicly defended by one of the most fash- 
ionable girls in town. He must be cultivated. 
Within a week he received a dozen invitations to 
teas, dances, kettle-drums, and receptions. He 
smiled to himself at each, and refused them all 
with thanks. 

The news of the Object’s bold defense came to 
him quickly. Was she the Object still? Of that 
there was no doubt. Did she care for him? It 
might be, and yet what could he do? He can- 
vassed the whole ground, and wisely resolved to 
do nothing. 

Events gallop in these days. There came one 
to the village who seemed a man of the world. 
He asked for Maxwell’s store, and was shown the 
parlors on Main Street. He stood before the 
place, and gazed and gazed. Then he went in, 
and asked permission to sit a while and observe 
the trade. He sat there three hours. Then, in 
a lull in the business, he rose and said to Max- 
well, “ Young man, this will not do. You are hid- 
ing your ideas under a bushel. Come out into 
the world where you will be recognized. I’m not 
a man of words, but if half a million will help 
you to open a dozen stores of this kind in Chica- 
go, Milwaukee, Columbus, Louisville, Omaha, San 
Francisco, or where else you wish, I’m your man. 
Will you go?” 

“Yes, Sir. If every thing is correct.” 

“Every thing is correct. There are my card 
and references, I'll vail to-morrow with my law- 
yer and the papers.” 

Thereupon he presented his card, and withdrew. 
The next day the store had changed hands, for 
there were parties already waiting to buy it. The 
evening train that connects with the Western Ex- 
press stopped at the little station and took up a 
young lady and gentleman. The few people who 
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stood near smiled in that friendly way bestowed 
on people about to be married, and then they were 
gone. The train pulled slowly out of the town, 
and a young lady, fair to see, leaned out of the 
window and said: 

“ Good-by, little village. I love you, because 
you are an excellent place to emigrate from.” 
Then she turned to her companion and said, “I 
am glad, Tom, we are going out into the great 
world.” 

“So am I, for it is God’s world wherever we 

»” 


The new man ran the store just six months, 
and failed. He was only a grocery-man, with a 
grocery-man’s narrow views. His failure was 
perfectly logical. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresponpDeEnr. } 


Pip as the tide rises slowly but surely, so the 
feminine toilette is gradually growing more 
voluminous, Dresses are made less and less flat, 
and under the name panier (quite inappropriate, 
to my mind) are worn three poufs, placed one on 
each side and the third in the back. Already 
there are seen long skirts without a vestige of 
ovér-skirt or polonaise, whether real or simulated 
by trimmings; and in a little while the complica- 
tions of the toilette will have entirely disappeared. 

Wrappings at present are made not principally 
but solely of black cachemire de Inde. The 
shape is a mantelet, fichu, or visite more or less 
long and ample. The large and long visite is es- 
pecially suited to ladies of a certain age. Youn- 
ger ladies prefer the mantelet visites, or the Du- 
chesse visites, tight-fitting in the back, and nar- 
rower in the middle than on the sides, which are 
arranged in paniers, The trimmings for these 
wrappings are composed of fringe, passementerie, 
and lace. The fringe is goffered, which produces 
the effect of a feather fringe, or else it is mixed 
with chenille and a little jet. The passemente- 
ries are composed of galloons, which are never 
straight, but exclusively in curves representing 
arabesques. Under their edges is set narrow 
lace very slightly gathered. Lace is always set 
on in several rows, and is combined with fringe. 

If dresses are simplified, bonnets in revenge 
appertain more than ever to the domain of fancy. 
There is not a single head-covering, pretty or 
bizarre, which is not met with on the feminine 
head, from the historic bonnets to the most ephem- 
eral productions of caprice. There are seen al- 
ready bonnets of dark straw, while light felt bon- 
nets are also still worn; but the most popular at 
present are bonnets entirely covered with lace, 
black or colored, very narrow, and laid in extreme- 
ly fine pleats. There are also shown a great 
many black straw bonnets, trimmed with plush 
cut in bands, arranged in draperies, and even 
used for the strings. This trimming is adapted 
to the present season, with a temperature which 
continues raw to the end of May. But imagine 
a bonnet of white straw, trimmed with plush, 
and plush strings tied under the chin. It is, 
nevertheless, predicted that we shall see such— 
which will certainly be more agreeable than 
wearing them. Elegance requires that bonnets 
this year shall be trimmed with the flowers of 
the season. No anachronisms will be permitted. 
We shall run through the whole calendar of flow- 
ers, from early buttereups and June roses to the 
chrysanthemums of autumn. On all bonnets 
whatever the flowers are placed in the back, fall- 
ing in the neck. The most convenient bonnets 
at present are those made of black tulle embroid- 
ered with black silk, or else of black crape em- 
broidered with black jet beads. They are trimmed 
with a fringe of black plumes, A similar fringe 
mixed with a little jet falls on a diadem in front. 
A colored flower encircled with small black 
plumes is fastened in the back to indicate that 
one is not in mourning—a useful precaution, as 
among every ten women there are eight dressed 
in black. 

It is from the part of the museum at Ver- 
sailles containing the historical portraits that the 
modistes of Paris have drawn the fashions for 
the summer. Toilettes for the chateaux will be 
made of satiny, silky cloths, with small designs of 
flowers. The trimming will be composed invari- 
ably of ruches @ la vieille (flat ruches with head- 
ing), cut of the dress material. A short skirt, 
casaque with paniers, and elbow sleeves—this is 
the theme upon which will be composed so many 
variations. Having been devoted for several sum- 
mers to dresses of dark blue linen, which caused 
them to be confounded with their gardeners, or 
else to dresses of écru linen, which made them 
resemble the reapers, ladies have seen fit to dis- 
cover the fact that nothing could be prettier than 
flowers ; consequently they wish to appear covered 
with them. Dresses of linen with printed flow- 
ers, at home and in the country, from the month 
of June; dresses of silk (faille or satin), with ac- 
cessories covered with an embroidery representing 
flowers ; and lastly bouquets of flowers placed at 
the corsage or at the belt. These bouquets are 
fastened by a gold brooch bearing the monogram 
of the wearer, or else the coat of arms, not en- 
graved, but cut in open-work. 

Has any one kept as a souvenir one of the first 
India Cashmere shawls imported into Europe, 
with a narrow border and palm leaves in each 
corner —shawls abandoned, despised, cut up to 
form small covers for tables, cushions, and puffs ? 
So much the worse for the women who could not 
wait, Just now the ne of elegance has 
seized upon these slitiwls, wearing them in the 
shape of tartans to wind around the neck and 
shoulders when the temperature is cool. The 
light colors (white, blue, and citron yellow) are 
those preferred at present. 

During the last réunions of the season—that 
is to say, of spring—fashion makes certain in- 
novations which are considered bold at the time 





of their production, but become almost classic 
the following season. Of such are the 

of white mousseline de l’Inde (of wool), which 
are now trimmed with large revers and deep 
bands of white plush. Of this kind are also the 
dresses of the same material in a very light shade, 
with which is combined silk damask to match. 
For instance, a dress of Bengal rose mousseline 
de l’'Inde has a skirt trimmed in front with two 
deep bands of brocade with Bengal rose ground, 
on which are strewn flowers in several colors. 
The open corsage is made of similar brocade. 
Inside is worn a pleated chemisette of Bengal 
rose silk grenadine, with sleeves of the same 
pleated perpendicularly, finishing at the elbow, 
and trimmed on top with pleated ruffles of the 
grenadine, and underneath with pleated white 
lace. The fashion of open corsages without 
sleeves will become general in the summer. 
These corsages will be completed by white chem- 
isettes with sleeves to match. For dressy toi- 
lettes these chemisettes will be made of silk 
grenadine of a shade to match that of the dress, 
while for ordinary and serviceable dresses the 
chemisette and sleeves will be of foulard of a 
solid color to match the dress, With a dress of 
linen or foulard with flowers on an écru ground 
will be worn a chemisette and sleeves of plain 
écru foulard; with a ground of pale blue the 
chemisette and sleeves should be of plain blue 
foulard, and so on. Belted corsages have never 
been worn exclusively, but nevertheless belts are 
worn, and will continue to be in vogue. While 
jackets, basques, and corsages extending low on 
the hips are not by any means renounced, the 
preference for full dress (evening réunions) seems 
to be for corsages with long points sharply de- 
fined, and without basques. Corsages laced be- 
hind have been restored to favor—in fact, they 
were never entirely abandoned. Some are even 
made to lace behind in reality, and in front seem- 
ingly. These last, called Marguerite, are laced 
in front with flat galloon, and underneath is set 
a plastron of lace embroidered with white beads. 
White beads are much used for embroidery. At 
evening réunions there are even seen dresses of 
white India muslin or white faille, which are 
trimmed with very deep embroidery executed en- 
tirely with white beads, and forming the revers 
on the skirt and corsage and cuffs on the sleeves. 
And what shall we conclude from this? That 
fashion is becoming less and less exclusive, and 
that one may wear what one chooses. 

Emmetine Raymonp. 





Parasols, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 312. 


Tue parasol Fig. 1 is of pékin, with alternate stripes 
of beige moiré and brown satin. The edge is trimmed 
with a ruffe of the material two inches and a half wide, 
which is laid in side pleats, with the moiré stripe com- 
ing uppermost. The lining is of brown lustring, and 
the stick of violet wood. 

The parasol Fig. 2 is of black faille, lined with white 
silk. The edge is trimmed with a ruffle of p¢kin, 
which is laid 4 side pleats so that the white stripes 
come on the inside and the black stripes on the out- 
side. The stick of black polished wood is inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and silver. Black silk cord, finished 
on the ends with tassels, is run through the silver ring 
on the top. 


Ladies’ Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 312. 


Fig. 1.—Brier Cure Bonnet. This -capote-sha 
bonnet is cut out in the back to form a point. The 
brim is faced with a bias strip of beige velvet, which 
projects beyond the edge in the shape of a narrow 

iping. A bias strip of beige gros grain is laid in 
Folds around the crown, arran in an upright loop 
in front, and fastened with a Rhine crystal agrafe as 
shown by the illustration. The ends of this strip are 
sewed on a band of the same material, which is set into 
the slit in the back. Brown satin ribbon two inches 
and a half wide is laid across the crown in the back, 
and forms strings on the sides. A bouquet of poppies, 
mignonette, and leaves trims the back of the bonnet. 

ig. 2.—Waite Cure Nostouz Bonnet. The crown 

is high and rounded at the top, and the broad brim is 
turned down in front and up in the back. The inside 
is faced with blue satin, and trimmed with a fivefold 
iping of the same material. Under the brim in the 
toon % set a box-pleated ruche made of pleatings of 
Breton lace, and a band of blue reps ribbon, which 
fastens the brim together, and is trimmed with a bow 
of similar ribbon. A pleating of similar lace and a 
garland of acacias of various colors and green leaves 
are laid across the crown, and an Aisacian bow of light 
blue gros grain ribbon four inches wide is set in front. 


Girls’ Hats, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 312. 


Fig. 1.—Warre Cure Hat ror Greu From 5 To 7 
Years op. The brim of this white chip hat is orna- 
mented with brown chip, and bordered with straw 
braid. The pe is composed of a wreath of 
mignonette, red rose-buds with leaves, forget-me-nots, 
— fern leaves, and loops of blue watered ribbon 
seven-eighths of an inch wide. 

Fig. 2.—Yettow Cure Hat ror Grau From 7 To 9 
Years oup, This hat is composed of plain and pressed 
strips of yellow chip, and is edged with a similar stri 
set on in scallops. The trimming is composed of pin 
satin ribbon two inches wide, which is wound around 
the crown, and arranged in loops and ends at the left 
side. A spray of rose-buds, forget-me-nots, and clover 
and rose leaves is fastened on the ribbon loops, and a 
similar spray trims the right side of the hat. 

Fig. 83.—Briaox Straw Hat ror Gra rrom 8 ro 10 
Yrars orp. This hat of black English straw is edged 
with points composed of yellow and black straw. A 
similar border covers the joining seam of the crown 
and brim. A black reps ribbon is wound around the 
crown and tied in a bow on the right side. A change- 
able wing completes the trimming. 

Fig. 4.—Brown Straw Hat ror Grew rrom 4 To 6 
Years orp. This brown English straw hat is ornament- 
ed with strips of colored straw. Brown satin ribbon is 
wound around the crown. Loops and ends of similar 
ribbon, a changeable wing, and an aigrette of heron 
feathers complete the trimming. 


Sofa Pillow with Drawn-work Cover, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on pages 312 and 313. 


For the foundation of the cover of this sofa pillow 
use linen the threads of which are coarse enough to 
be counted without difficulty. Ecru linen or yellowish- 
white — is especially adapted for this purpose. 
Work with medium-sized écru saddler’s silk, begin- 
anes the corner of the cushion on the inner edge of 
the border at point a on Fig. 2, and drawing out three 
threads er and three threads horizontally, not 
to the edge of the material, however, but only to a 
length of fourinches, Then leave three threads stand- 
ing, again draw out three threads, and repeat this, both 
lengthwise and crosswise, until five rows of holes are 





formed as shown by Fig. 2. With sharp scissors cut 
through twenty-seven threads in a straight line at the 
points marked }, and draw them out about two inches 
and a half below the cut , 80 that the outer ed 
of the material remains intact; then leave three 
standing at point ¢, again remove three threada, 
pooesall in this manner, both lengthwise and cross- 
wise, as shown by Fig.1. Having p so far as 
to be able to fasten the threads, the drawn-work, 
overcasting the threads marked d on Fig. 3, so that 
they form strong bars for the foundation of the lace 
work, as shown by ¢ in the same illustration. Then 
darn the threads between these bars in point de reprise 
as shown by / on Fig. 3, so that two solid bars are 
formed in each square. the open squares in lace 
stitch. The drawn-work in the trellis-like squares is 
worked in diagonal rows (see point A on Fig. 4); the 
working th 8 are not drawn tight, so as to show 
clearly the manner of execution. Having finished the 
border on each side with overcast stitches, work a de- 
sign in satin stitch and Holbein-work as shown by 
. 1. For the drawn-work in the middle of the cover 
count off the threads to the centre, and draw out nine 
threads of the material, leave nine threads standing at 
the right and at the left, and continue in this manner 
as shown by Fig. 5, which gives a section of the middle 
part of the cover, showing the stair-line arrangement 
and the manner of executing the drawn-work. Over- 
cast every three threads of the material, and continue 
in a straight line, carrying on the thread underneath 
the solid squares. The aye g centre is edged 
with a design in satin stitch and Holbein-work simi- 
Jar to that which edges the border. The cover is set 
on a cushion over colored satin, and is edged all around 
with cord, which is finished on the corners with tassels. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


LITTLE incident which to American ears 

may sound strange, but which we believe 

to be oe is related by the editor of an 
exchange. e give briefly the substance: An 
American gentleman who spent some months 
in Paris not long ago, while taking his morning 
promenade in the Rue de Rivoli, soon after his 
arrival, bought some grapes at a fruit shop and 
ate them as he walkedalong. He then wrapped 
the stalks, etc., in the paper, and hesitated what 
to do with the little parcel. In New York it 
could be thrown any where—into the street, on 
the sidewalk, or into one of the ash barrels which 
enerally stands, sentinel-like, before each door. 
But the pavement of the Rue de Rivoli was too 
scrupulously clean for him to think of soiling 
it. Continuing his walk, no ash barrel appeared ; 
and turning into a side street in the hope of see- 
ing some place where, with a clear conscience, 
he might throw his parcel, he found every street 
looking like a well-washed floor. So he put his 
pees in his pocket, and took it with him to 

is hotel. 

There is a moral to this little story which cit- 
izens of New York, as well as of other towns, 
may well search out and apply. Our streets will 
never be kept clean until law and custom com- 
bine to prevent them from constantly getting 
dirty. Sweeping is necessary, of course, as with- 
in the streets there are sources of uncleanliness ; 
but why should the streets of a great city be 
made a general débris box for all sorts of refuse 
swept from shops, yards, and sidewalks? Wh 
should every body be allowed to toss into the 
street almost any thing he pleases, or uncover- 
ed ash barrels and garbage boxes be left to the 
mercy of the wind, the rag-picker, and the mis- 
chievous small boy? If every householder and 
every shop-keeper were compelled by law to 
take proper care of dirt and débris originating 
on his own premises, instead of daily sweeping 
them into the thoroughfares, a new era would 
dawn. 





A while ago a benevolent gentleman—of New 
England, we believe—placed a sum of money in 
the hands of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, with the re- 
quest that it be expended in relieving the needy 
and suffering in this city, with the simple re- 
quirement that the results should be published 
in the New York Tribune, Arrangements were 
made, consequently, to find Western homes for 
the destitute, and a few weeks ago thirty-four 
boys and six families, comprising seventy-six 
persons, were sent to Kansas or to other sections 
of the West, where opportunities of good homes 
awaited them. The published report which fol- 
lowed evidently awakened interest, as another 
similar donation was made; and a little more 
than a week ago another party of thirty-eight 
boys and a family numbering seven were sent 
to find work and homes in the extreme West. 
Both these parties went under the charge of 
Mr. James Brace, an agent of the Children’s Aid 
Society. The reports which have been received 
from those who went first indicate that the boys 
have found pleasant homes, and give promise of 
becoming happy, useful, and industrious mem- 
bers of society. 





Another great battle has taken place in South 
Africa, and the British arms have been crowned 
with success. The Zulus made desperate resist- 
ance, Cetywayo’s forces numbering about 11,000. 
But the Kies will doubtless speedily be forced 
to sue for peace or to surrender. 





Premiums will soon be offered for certain po- 
sitions which hitherto have not been more than 
ordinarily popular. For éxample, the position 
of coachman to a wealthy man with grown-up 
daughters. 





Wilhelmj, whose wonderful musical skill has 
been a delight to so many ears, began to use the 
violin at the age of four years. When only sev- 
en, he exhibited his accomplishments for the 
entertainment of Henrietta Sontag, who was on 
a visit to his family, and she was so charmed 
with the exactness of his execution and the pu- 
rity and beauty of his tone that she embraced 
him, and predicted for him a splendid future. 





The Khedive of Egypt, by his recent peremp- 
tory dismissal of the French and English Com- 
missioners, apparently designs to let the world 
understand that hereafter he intends to manage 
his affairs in his own way. 





After an illness of several months, ex-Gov- 
ernor John A. Dix died at his residence in this 
city on April 21. For seventy-five hours previ- 
ous to his death he had been unable to receive 
nourishment, and had remained in an uncon- 
scious state. He was born in 1798, in Boscawen, 
New Hamphire, and more than half of his long 
life was spent in active public service. Among 
the prominent offices he filled were those of 
United States Senator, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Minister to France, and Governor of New 
York. The death of General Dix brought to 





the bereaved family messages of sympathy from 
distinguished men all over the country, and 
throughout this city tokens of mourning and 
respect were displayed from public buildings. 
The funeral services, which were held in Trinity 
Church, were conducted as simply as possible, 
in accordance with the explicit directions of the 
deceased, who left a written request that all pa- 
rade and all ceremony except the regular serv- 
ice for the dead should be avoided. 





Every body seems to have Pinafore upon the 
brain. Children sing snatches of it at their 
play, students hum it over their books, the 
street Arab and the young lady of leisure seem 
alike infatuated by its strains, and even the staid 
man of business and the usually grave clergy- 
man relax their facial muscles, and find them- 
selves repeating the curious doggerel. Some- 
body mentions that if Longfellow had written 
his “‘Old Clock on the Stair” in this day and 
generation, he would have made the refrain: 

Forever! 
Never! 
What, never ? 
Hardly ever. 





An unprecedented crop of peaches on the 
Maryland and Delaware peninsula is predicted 
for the coming season. The season has been 
cold and backward, it is true, and the blossom- 
ing of the trees thus retarded, but for this very 
reason they are less likely to be injured by any 
late frost. Last year the season was much more 
advanced; and when a frost came late in April, 
the young peach was so much damaged that the 
crop was regarded as almost a failure. For 
once, unless some disaster occurs, we may hope 
for an abundance of peaches. 


Arrangements have been made in Massachu- 
setts for a State Convention on the “Sabbath 
question,” to be held next May, in Springfield, 
and also in Boston. Among other results de- 
sired to be accomplished by these conventions 
is the production of a standard volume of ad- 
dresses and valuable papers upon the Sabbath. 
The subject will be considered under several 
heads, as, ‘‘ The Religious Sabbath,” ‘“‘ The Sab- 
bath in Nature,”’ “‘ The Sabbath in History,” and 
“The Civil Sabbath.” 


Another enemy has appeared in Russia—an in- 
sect which destroys the grain. Last year it did 
much damage, and great fears are entertained 
for this year’s crops, as the insect multiplies 
with terrible rapidity. 





Occasionally an event occurs which shows the 
need of peculiar care before the burial of those 
who are supposed to be dead. The following 
case is mentioned in the Portland Oregonian : 
A lady living near Portland was taken violently 
ill, and to all appearance died. Preparations 
were made fur the interment, and after the usual 
interval friends met for funeral services at the 
residence of the bereaved family. Suddenly a 
slight moan was heard to issue from the coffin. 
This greatly startled the assembled neighbors, 
and the people were about to rush from the 
room, when the husband of the lady approached 
the coffin, and was astonished to find the body 
moist and warm. A closer examination dis- 
closed the fact that the woman was breathing. 
Restoratives were applied, and the supposed dead 
came back to life, and soon was able to sit up 
and converse. 





Ten lives were lost with the Great Republic, 
which was wrecked in attempting to enter the 
port of Astoria, Oregon, on a dark night. The 
freight and baggage were all lost. The Great 
Republic was a fine paddle-wheel steamer, of 
3882 tons burden, and finely furnished for the 
ocean trade. She has been running between 
San Francisco, Portland, and Astoria. 





A novel entertainment recently given at the 
Academy of Music by the Manhattan Chess Club 
consisted of tableaux and games played by living 
chess-men. Lovers of chess greatly enjoyed the 
spectacle, which was really beautiful; and the 
entertainment, which had been in contempla- 
tion for many months, was in every respect suc- 
cessful. 





Repressive measures of the strictest kind have 
been adopted by the Czar of Russia. In six of 
the most populous districts of the empire, in- 
cluding the cities of St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Kief, Warsaw, Kharkof, and Odessa, he has pro- 
claimed martial law. Governors-General have 
been appointed, with perfectly despotic power, 
on the ground that recent events show that 
there exists in Russia a band of criminals, not 
numerous, but determined, who aim at under- 
mining the state, and that their crimes necessi- 
tate exceptional measures and summary punish- 
ment. 





Cetywayo numbers his troops in novel fash- 
ioun—putting pegs into the ground to measure 
off his men according to his own standard of 
length. On a recent occasion, when two regi- 
ments returned from battle, they did not come 
up to the original measure by a considerable 
space, whereupon the leaders were put to death 
for having lost too many men. At another 
time, after a defeat, the Zulu leaders complained 
to the king that although they could face can- 
non and cavalry, they could do nothing against 
the “running fire” of the whitemen. Cetywayo, 
unable to understand the details of the engines 
of destruction which they described, put them 
to death for “ frightening the rest of the soldiery 
by their stories.’ 





The preliminary steps have been taken in the 
organization of a stock association for the pur- 
pose of building improved tenements for the 
poorer ——— It is proposed to raise $150,000, 
subscriptions from $50 upward being received. 
Bonds will be issued to subscribers. The idea 
is to erect a large house on about sixteen city 
lots, modelied somewhat after the Peabody 
homes in England. In the centre there would 
be a court-yard, which will afford light and ven- 
tilation, and also give the children of tenants a 
play-ground. Such a building would probably 
accommodate 180 families, each of whom would 
be required to pay an annual rental of about 

100. This experiment is well worth trying, as 
something practical toward ameliorating the 
condition of the poor. It is expected that the 
model house will be completed by the fall. 
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N general, wine is considered the greatest un- 
| masker of character. With the second and 
third bottle, it is said, the true man is revealed, 
stripped of the various wrappings which conven- 
tionality, education, affectation—in a word, the 
whole varnish of our modern life—have spread 
over the original and real character. But who- | 
a-voyage, and has remained | 
bright and well, will agree with us in declaring | 
that the greatest of all unmaskers is the 
Under the influence of the turbulent wav 
conventionalities are forgotten, assumed chs 


ever has made a 


teristics are thrown aside, and men and women | 


stand revealed in their true colors. A good ex- 
ample of this may be seen on any excursion steam 
er bound for a short sea-voyage like that illus- 
trated in our engraving. Mark the passengers as 
they appear. The first to come on board are a 
handsome young wedded couple; she a Juno-like 
beauty, all the more lovely because apparently un- 
conscious of her charms, and he with a proud and 
erect carriage, looking as if no hardship in life 
could disturb his iron nerves. Close upon these 
follows a placid, matronly-looking lady, chaperon- 
ing her pretty niece, who trips across the plank 
with the greatest self-possession. A fat brewer 
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with his overdressed wife waddles after them, 
puffing his silver-mounted meerschaum with a self- 
satisfied air. Next follow two elderly but sen- 
timental spinsters with mincing tread; fastid- 
ious people these; too refined for a work-a 
world. In their wake comes the grave head of 
a family, a magnate whose least syllable is an 
oracle in his domain, and whose command makes 
the sparrows on the roof shyly obey. He stalks 
proudly with wife and boys to the c 

ship. The company take their seats, the anchor 
is weighed, the wheels begin to move, and the 
steamer is in motion. It is a windy day, gray 
clouds in flocks pass swiftly along the horizon. 
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The great hulk of the vessel soon begins to rise 
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ly requests to be taken down to the 


| and fall suspiciously, and the eyes of the attent- | expression of vexation thatthe sea 


ive passengers mark in the distance on the open 


| sea a peculiar ploughed, semi-transparent dark 


lay 


green line covered with foam, where sa 


fall, which is reached all too quickly. ‘“ We are 


| on the bar,” murmurs the courageous young bride- 


| groom. 


The steamer rises and falls, groaning, 

splashing, trembling, rocking, unceasingly. The 

conversation, so animated in the beginning, ceases. | 
Cloaks and hoods are drawn tighter. Many a lov 
ly mouth forgets to smile, and becomes pinched | 
and pallid. The beautiful young bride turns pale, 
presses her handkerchief to her mouth, and final- 


| pretty and i fo 


gallant to a creature as-beautiful 
husband, meanwhile, whohas shru 


| es, has tied his plaid tightly acros 


and shows himself irritable, nervot 
The brewer feels weak,fets his p 
spasmodically engages @fery unar 
ing cattle-dealer in conv@sation, i 
off seasickness by livéy dispute 
mental ladies converse 

ed by a rush to the 

niece h 
gotton that she wished|to appea 
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taken down to the cabin, with an | 
xation that the sea could be so un- 
ature asbeautiful as she. Her 
hile, wh@has shrunk several inch- 
plaid tightly across his stomach, 
lf irritable, nervous, and anxious. 
s weak,fets his pipe go out, and 
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pour it, while it needs the art of a rope-dancer 
to carry a tray and glass from the restaurant to 
During all this mysterious 
activity on the part of Neptune, the unveiler, the | 
vessel struggles on through the rolling waves, ris- 
ing and falling with horrible regularity, restlessly, 
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J HILE wandering over Europe, I have often 
found one of my sweetest pleasures in 

king out the graves of those great masters 
art, music, and poesy whose immortal works 
have afforded me so much enjoyment. Through- 
out Italy, and in Germany and France, I have left 
rose-buds or laurel 3 upon the graves of 
those dearest to my memory, and it is to me a 
sad, sweet delight to read over the brief notes 
that I find in my journal descriptive of their last 
resting-places. The well-known cemetery of Pére 
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| Méhul, Hérold, Bellini, Cherubini, Boildieu, and, 
dearest of all to the piano-forte lover, Frédéric 

Chopin. 
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who half a century ago moved all 
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in life as a tailor’s apprentice. One day when 
sitting upon the door-step of his master’s shop, 
working upon a pair of trousers and singing some 
popular melody, his voice, ringing out in all the 
freshness and vigor of youth, attracted the atten- 
tion of a passing musician. Stopping to chat a mo- 
ment, the musician became so much interested in 
Rubini and his voice, in which he saw the germ 
of a primo tenore, that he aided him to obtain in- 
struction, and a position in the chorus at the Op- 
vra. Here he sang unnoticed for a long time, 
but at last fortune so far smiled upon him as to 
permit him to make a modest début, for which he 
received the munificent payment of five francs. 
Rubini, however, was destined to succeed, and 
for years he was not only the leading tenor at 
the Paris Italian Opera, but was also the great 
star at London, Vienna, and other European capi- 
tals. His highest triumph, however, was not the 
adulation of those theatres, but the fact that the 
mighty Beethoven, after hearing him sing in Vien- 
na in 1824, arranged his famous song “ Adelaida” 
with Italian words, in order that the “ greatest liv- 
ing tenor” might add it to his répertoire for the 
concert-room. By carefully guarding his health, 
Rubini retained his superb voice in ali its finest 
qualities until he had attained the age of sixty. 

In a sequestered spot I found the tomb of 
Grétry, a composer of the eighteenth century, and 
the author of Richard Ceur de Lion, Zemire et 
Azor, and some forty other charming operas once 
warmly admired throughout France, but now per- 
haps forgotten by all save music students. Rich- 
ard, however, preserves iis popularity both in 
Paris and Germany, and there are few music-lovers 
abroad who are not familiar with the faithful 
Blondel’s pathetic air : 

“Oh Richard! Oh mon roi! 
L’univers l’abandonne.” 


Grétry’s child life was that of a prodigy: at 
four years of age he commenced to show signs 
of musical talent, at six he studied seriously, and 
at eight he was a chorister in his parish church. 
When, at eleven, he knelt before the altar of the 
Madonna to make his first communion, and lift- 
ed his dark eyes to the statue of the one “who 
grants the prayers of all good children,” his 
whole soul went out in the entreaty: “Queen of 
heaven, make me a great musician!” At sev- 
enteen young Grétry was so handsome that none 
of the village maidens could say their prayers if 
he knelt near them. The next year he departed 
on his travels, knapsack in hand, through Italy 
and France, in which latter country his operas 
met with great success, At the Parisian court 
his dark eyes were as much admired as in his 
native village in Belgium, and the lovely Marie 
Antoinette condescended to become the god- 
mother of one of his children. But in my remi- 
niscences of Grétry’s life I must not forget to 
speak of his tomb. He died at the age of seven- 
ty-four, and his grave is marked with a golden 
harp and his bust in bronze. Some admirer of 
Richard had, on the day of my visit, crowned 
Grétry’s patriarchal head with a fresh wreath of 
immortelles. 

Not far from Grétry’s tomb I found the monu- 
ments to Bellini and Hérold. Bellini is a com- 
poser firmly established in the affections of Amer- 
icans, for notwithstanding the more recent operas 
that are being brought out in New York, what 
arias are dearer to us than those, memorable in 
the days of Grisi and Sontag, from Norma and 
Sonnambula? Bellini was strikingly modest as 
a man, and disliked very much to speak of his 
operas and their comparative merits. Upon one 
occasion he was urged by some Parisian critics 
to say which of his works he preferred. For a 
long time he was silent. Finally one of the 
writers, evidently an incipient diplomate, said to 
him, carelessly, 

“Let us suppose, dear maestro, that a library 
containing the only copies of your operas had 
suddenly taken fire, which—” 

“ Ah,” interrupted the composer, excitedly, “I 
would lose all the others if I might save Za 
Norma !” 

Bellini’s tomb is one of the handsomest among 
the musical graves in Pere la Chaise, and the de- 
sign is quite unique. A large imposing monu- 
ment, finished with a crown, bears on one side, in 
conspicuous golden letters, the names of his trio 
of best-known operas, Norma, Puritani, Son- 
nambula, and below them Pirata, Zaira, Stra- 
niera, while on the reverse are the cities where 
they have been most enthusiastically received— 
Naples, Rome, Milan, Vienna, Paris, London. 
The front of the monument is partly concealed by 
the figure of a sorrowing angel with drooping 
head, bearing in her hands a broken lyre. 

Hérold, best known to Americans by his opera 
of Zampa, whose dashing overture we have so 
often heard, has also a handsome tomb, on which 
his name is inscribed in large golden letters, and 
a lyre wreathed in cypress denotes his vocation 
and the loss that France has suffered in his death. 

Only a short distance away is Méhul’s grave— 
Méhul, whose brilliant Chasse du /ewne Henri was 
some years ago a favorite concert piece in New 
York; and Boildieu and Cherubini too are here. 
Cherubini, whose “Ave Maria” we have all ad- 
mired so much, has an imposing monument with 
a bass-relief portrait, and a Muse holding a harp 
in one hand, while with the other she crowns him 
with laurels. A warm tribute is paid to his mem- 
ory in the inscription upon his tomb. 

The grave of Chopin is one that I can not leave 
unmentioned. Unlike the others of which I have 
spoken, the tomb stands within a small iron in- 
closure, with some heavy overhanging trees to 
shade it. The monument is of marble, with the 
composer's melancholy, poetic face in bass-relief, 
surmounted by the simple inscription, “ Frédéric 
Chopin, ses amis,” and the figure of a weeping 
angel clasping a broken lyre. From some of the 
drooping laurel branches I plucked a few leaves, 
one of which I subsequently inclosed in a letter 
to Chopin’s most devoted admirer, the great Liszt, 





then residing in Rome. Soon after I received a 
letter from him, in which he spoke with the great- 
est tenderness and reverence of the dead com- 
poser, and thanked me warmly for the inclosure. 
I will quote only a few words: 

“Votre feuille de laurier du tombeau de Cho- 
pin m’était un doux souvenir de ce beau génie que 
jai tant pleuré.” 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHEELS. 


Tre north of England is essentially a roman- 
tic country. To a southerner, used to narrow in- 
closures, to thick-grown hedges, to close-packed 
villages all peaceful and economical of space and 
emotion, there is something very impressive in 
wide-spread chases, in horizons that heave mile 
beyond mile, in great moors and fells, cloud- 
swept perpetually. These moors stretch for 
miles on either side of the long lines of railway, 
hiding away many a secret. There is a mystery 
of sylvan life, a treasure of rushing waters, of 
deep glens and valleys, a whole hidden world 
concealed below the surface of these plains that 
spread flat, unbroken to all appearance as far as 
eye can strain. If you cross them, you become 
intimate with their secrets ; unsuspected depths 
of green and rocky terrace open at your very feet ; 
you look down into beautiful chasms thrilling 
with life, swept by slanting light and shadow; 
a tumult of waters echoes from the green depths ; 
a sweet overflow of vegetation droops to meet the 
spray; flowers and ferns start from the shining 
rocks. These wild glens and plains, at once ten- 
der and austere, all these places in their loneliness 
and beauty, seem to me to express the very spirit 
of endurance and romance which exists in some 
people who certainly would not consciously seek 
a reflection of themselves in the rocks and plains 
which delight them. 

While Jo and Tempy were scudding along the 
iron rails, a country gig had been driving for 
miles across great grass fields, where young colts 
were galloping in the sunshine, and inside the gig 
were two people—a little man with a long nose, 
and a girl in a white dress and straw hat, making 
her happy discoveries—exclaiming, delighted, be- 
shaken, perched so high up that she could see 
into the first-floor windows of the little towns as 
they drove through them, and look for miles and 
miles across the plains and valleys of the coun- 
try they had crossed. 

“ Shall we soon be at the station, Cousin John ?” 
said the girl. “I hope grandpapa won’t have to 
wait. How beautiful every thing looks!” 

She leaned back as she spoke, the horse swerved, 
and a whole horizon of clouds, of far-away Cum- 
berland hills, seemed to revolve before her eyes. 

“ We shall be there in ten minutes,” said Cous- 
in John, “Can you make out the sea, Susy ? 
Look, there it is shining in the hollow. Yes, you 
have seen something of the country at last, and 
you'll like to be able to say you have lunched at 
the Castle.” 

Susy looked doubtful. 

“ Must we go on there?” she said, hesitating, 
and any thing but enthusiastic. 

“Dear me! not go,” answered Cousin John; 
“why, they sent a telegram to ask us. I knew 
Mrs. Vivian would be glad to see any friends of 
mine. Look! Roman remains,” continued the 
doctor, pointing, vith his whip-handle, and doing 
the honors. 

Susy looked as she was bid, and while she look- 
ed the horse kep: on its way. It did not take 
ten minutes to travel past as many centuries of 
time, and to pass trom the handiwork of the Ro- 
man to the great .ower of the old abbey church 
sunning itself in the morning light; the delicate 
high arches were casting their shadows on a 
placid sward of green, where sheep were browsing. 
Then they came to a bridge which crossed the 
stream beyond the valley, and the doctor’s whip 
now pointed to a wooded height beyond the bridge. 

“The Castle is over there,” said he; “ but the 
road winds round by the station.” And then in 
four minutes more they had reached the station, 
not of Roman legions, but of civilization in its 
progress. 

A train had just come in, and some people 
were getting out of the carriages on to the plat- 
form. 

“There he is!” said the doctor, with a cheerful 
waveofthehand. “Pretty punctual,eh? Jump 
down, Susy; don’t be shy; walk him up to the 
Castle. They quite expect you. I will join you 
there as soon as I can.” 

Susy gathered her white skirt together and 
jumped as she was told; for a minute she stood 
in the middle of the road, then she turned, nod- 
ded good-by to Cousin John, and with a bright 
look ran to meet her grandfather, who was stand- 
ing at the far end of the platform. He was a 
tall, handsome old man, dressed in a clergyman’s 
black flapping coat; he stooped a little as he 
walked, Susy was a slight, bright-looking girl, 
with a dazzling complexion, and a round, innocent- 
looking face. She did not stoop, but walked 
straightly and freely, looking like some young 
nymph from the plains below; as she passed, 
some people standing by made way. The old 
man seemed not a little perturbed. The girl 
came up, and kissed him with a “Here I am, 
grandpapa !”” 

“Are you alone, Susanna? where is Cousin 
John? what are we to do now? where are we to 
go? which is the way ?” said he, nervously. 





“Cousin John showed me the way, grandpapa. 
He is coming back for us,” said Susanna, speak- 
ing more confidently than she felt, and pointing 
vaguely up aroad. “There are some other peo- 
ple going to the Castle; we can follow them, you 
know.” 

Susy and her grandfather did not hurry to pass 
the people who were walking ahead; they were 
glad to be preceded by so imposing a party, whose 
presence seemed to shield their own insignifi- 
cance. Susy admired the important air of the two 
splendid ladies in brown and crimson, of the fash- 
ionable young lady with the pink parasol. There 
were also two gentlemen of the party—one was 
a short, fat, good-natured-looking little man in 
Knickerboekers ; the other was a pale, very young 
man, who whirled an umbrella as he walked along. 
Susy might look with vague admiration at the 
prosperous, presentable set of people who seemed 
so used to the world, to great houses, to open-air 
festivals. She did not know how far more sym- 
pathetic a sight to world-worn eyes was the fresh 
young apparition of the smiling, wondering girl 
as she advanced with her gentle old protector. 
The two came together, crossing sunshine and 
shadow ; the deer scarcely fled at their approach ; 
the whole summer world was alight. There was 
a stirring of birds in the air, a far-off shout of 
children’s voices, then the sound of the clock came 
up the avenue to meet them, striking clearly. 

“The school-children must be there already, 
grandpapa,” said Susy. “Is it one o’clock?” And 
Mr. Holeombe pulled out his old-fashioned silver 
watch, and said: 

“Yes, I suppose so, my dear; my watch is a 
little slow. I thought it had been earlier.” 

Every thing was so sweet, so silent, so splen- 
did in the sunshine that both Susy and her grand- 
father by degrees forgot their shyness. The two 
lingered for a minute to look through an open 
door at an old-fashioned garden of lilies and yew 
hedges, to stare back at the solemn old chase, be- 
yond which the Cumberland hills were floating ; 
then they reached the moat, flooded with shining 
green leaves, and Susy stopped again, ivy-charm- 
ed. Perhaps some spell left long years ago by 
Belted Will himself, the once owner of the old 
keep, had reached her. Meanwhile the fashion- 
able figures of to-day had disappeared through 
the gateway, and when the two inexperienced vis- 
itors came up in turn, the company had vanished 
utterly ; no one was to be seen any where. They 
now had come to a low archway leading to the 
Castle court. There was a bell swinging to a 
long iron chain, which Susy boldly pulled, but 
no one answered; no one was to be seen in the 
court-yard. It was all inclosed by old walls and 
latticed windows, and paved with flag-stones and 
soft green turf. Once Susy caught sight of a rosy 
little child’s face at a lattice, but it vanished again. 
A scent of jasmine was every where; it seemed 
as if the very stones gave out a perfume. Some 
great Scotch deer-hounds were lying asleep upon 
the turf, and came slowly trotting up to the 
strangers to be petted; then they turned and lay 
down to sleep in their sunny corner again. 

“ But where are we to go?” said Mr. Holcombe 


in. 
om looked at her grandfather, and seeing his 
distressed expression, began to be a little bit 
frightened too. 

“Can this be the right castle ?” said the girl, 
half laughing still. ‘I wonder where those peo- 
ple went to? where can all the school-children 
be? I think this must be the way, grandpapa ;” 
and she turned under a second gateway, where a 
scutcheon of carved stone hung among the rose 
sprays. 

Grandpapa stooped his handsome old head and 
followed her. They passed up a narrow passage. 
The adventurous Susy pushed a swing-door, cross- 
ed a small antechamber, and suddenly stopped 
short. A sudden blaze and clatter met them; 
they had come wrong, and wandered into the 
great Gothic kitchen of the old Castle, reflecting 
fire and sunshine afid brass saucepans, full of 
people and preparations. Women were busy 
chopping and thumping, men with trays were 
passing busily across the flagged stones ; the fires 
burned as if it were December instead of August; 
long processions of eatables stood ready on the 
dressers, jellies in shining armor, creams propped 
by gabions, fierce stacks of serried pastry, cairns 
of buns. All these preparations did not seem 
incongruous with the solemn old arches over- 
head, or the great oriel-window shining down 
upon the busy scene. Beautiful things are like 
beautiful people, and rarely out of harmony with 
their surroundings. Susy might have been amused 
if it had not been for her grandfather’s nervous 
look ; she had never before realized his terror of 
strange sights and places; but if she was dis- 
mayed; she did not show it ; she stood a composed 
white figure in the midst of the carnival, turning 
round as if to protect her dear old protector ; and 
at this momenta serious-looking man, who might 
have been the master of the place, so dignified 
and urbane was he, came forward. 

“Excuse me—you have taken the wrong turn- 
ing,” he said; “ will you kindly follow me?” and 
he led them across the kitchen and opened a side 
door, and from thence ushered them into a great 
vaulted hall. It looked as big as the cathedral 
itself to Susy, with arches and windows, with pic- 
tures and armor every where, with people sit- 
ting ‘at distant tables at the farther end, and the 
sound of voices echoing from arch to arch. The 
trophies of armor were stacked at intervals, iron 
knights stood with steel legs propped on to ped- 
estals, wielding battle-axes in their iron hands ; 
there were portraits of warriors who wore frills 
upon their mail, of statesmen in puffed sleeves, 
of ladies with high heels and coronets. It was 
a very noble gathering all along the wall—a 
company whose coronets on earth had long since, 
let us hope, been exchanged for coronets in heav- 
en. Some of the people sitting at table looked 
up and saw these two strangers come in sudden- 
lyamong them. Susy and her grandfather seem- 





ed like figures out of some old Scotch ballad, so 
quaint, so shy, so unconsciously dignified were 
they, with something not of every-day life ap- 
pertaining to them. Their clothes were country 
clothes, their faces looked calm and tranquil as 
country faces do. They advanced, looking nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, and sat down 
in the seat the butler pointed out. Susy was an 
undoubted presence ; you could not pass her over, 
although she had scarcely been beyond the yew 
hedges of her grandfather’s rectory until now. 
She had some beauty, though she thought her- 
self so plain, for her round face did not please 
her own taste, nor did her hazel eyes, so liquid, 
so prominent; they could laugh, they could call, 
they could weep on occasion, or they could be- 
come stone and seem asleep for days together. 

Susy found herself sitting next to the party of 
ge they had followed up from the station. 

he young lady was at the head of the table; 
the young man, looking very small, was between 
the two grand ladies; and the fat gentleman in 
the velveteen costume was next to Susy herself. 
He looked very friendly, made way for her, turned 
about to see what there was for them to eat, 
drink, and be merry with. 

“Cold grouse,” said the gentleman; “ excellent 
salad; I can recommend the cutlets. Tempy, 
can you hand me that dish of mayonnaise? Our 
hosts are in the tents,” he explained, “ but they 
wish us to help ourselves. You went wrong, I’m 
afraid; I had half a mind to come back and look 
for you. I sent the butler to find you.” 

“Thank you,” said Susy, opening her eyes; 
and Mr. Holcombe bent forward, and said, in his 
pretty, old-fashioned way: 

“Tt was truly kind of you, Sir, to concern your- 
self on our behalf. My granddaughter and I are 
strangers here, and have, indeed, no real right to 
be present on this occasion.” 

“Oh, we have all a right to be here,” said the 
gentleman ; “our hosts are hospitable people. I 
don’t know if I can be of any use, showing you 
over the grounds. I am sure I shall be very glad. 
Here is my niece, she has seen nothing yet ;” and 
he looked at the young lady who was munching 
away, with a hearty appetite, at the head of the 
table. 

“Don’t look at me, Uncle Bolsover,” said the 
niece, in a loud voice. “I’m not near ready, 
yet. I’m perfectly ravenous.” Tempy, as was 
predicted, had recovered her temper, and her ap- 
petite too. Leaning forward to Susy, she said, 
“What time did you leave home?” 

“Not very early. We are staying at Carlisle,” 
said Susy, shyly. “I drove over with the cousin 
who brought us here.” 

“Well, he should have taken better care of 
you,” said the young lady; “and now mind you 
keep by us.” 

“Hush, my dear Tempy, don’t speak so loud,” 
said one of the grand ladies, the grimmest of the 
two, bending forward emphatically. 

She was dressed in red and brown and green; 
she was plain-featured and rather alarming, Susy 
thought. The other lady was plump, fair, affect- 
ed with a curious little tiresome silvery laugh, 
which went tinkling on perpetually; she had 
twinkling diamond ear-rings, a marabout in her 
bonnet, and a quantity of beautiful old lace round 
her throat and wrists. As for the young lady in 
the white serge dress, she was pink-cheeked and 
red-haired, fresh and be ing. She d quite 
used to the world and its ways; she had a loud 
voice, a military decision and good-natured direct- 
ness, and gave one an impression somehow of be- 
ing in uniform. The young man seemed to be re- 
ceiving a great deal of advice with a great deal of 
indifference, and with an occasional glance at Miss 
Tempy, who openly shrugged her broad shoulders. 
Susy sat wondering at every thing, in her demure 
fashion; every body seemed to her wonderfully 
kind, from the butler to the invisible hosts; she 
was fascinated by her new acquaintance, and the 
fat gentleman's attentions pleased her grandfa- 
ther too. 

Some days have a way of lighting up beyond 
all others with a peculiar happiness of their own, 
a bright intensity never to be dimmed again so 
long as life exists, and this day was one of these. 
Many sad days came for Susy after this happy 
one, that seemed so warm, so long, so full of en- 
joyment ; the present was better than any thing 
she had ever dreamed of—and, indeed, to the 
young both joy and sorrow when they come in 
their turn seem greater than they could have ever 
imagined. Susanna Holcombe was eighteen, the 
sun was shining, the feudal Castle was rearing 
its grand old walls, the birds were in the air. 
Every body else was happy, and why should not 
Susy take the delight of the hour? She had 
established a tacit understanding with the friend- 
ly fat gentleman. The young one was so kind as 
to offer her some mustard. Miss Tempy seemed 
already a friend for life, so communicative had 
she become over her chicken. A loud shouting 
in the court outside put an end at last to the 
luncheon: they all got up and went to the door 
at the far end of the great hall; it led on to a lit- 
tle terrace, upon which they all crowded, for the 
court-yard below was invaded by a chubby pacific 
mob which must have surprised the knights in 
armor, used to such a different tradition. The 
company from the hall was met by a tremendous 
cheer as it appeared, which the master of the 
house, who stood laughing at the head of this in- 
vading force, signed to Mr. Bolsover to acknowl- 
edge; and Mr. Bolsover, quite in his element, im- 
mediately made a low bow, and began a speech 
which was more or less appropriate and inaudi- 
ble. 

I am not going to describe at length the pro- 
gramme of the day’s festival. For Susy, the 
story might have been told not in tents and buns 
and games in the ring, but from more delightful 
and less tangible aspects. 

Dr. John was delighted when he arrived to find 
his protégés in such good company. Sir Walter 





Vivian himself was showing Mr. Holcombe the old 
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moated garden; and Susy, arm in arm with her 
new friend, met him with a beaming smile. 

“Dear me, Susy, has Miss Dymond taken you 
under her wing?” said Dr. John. “I was un- 
avoidably delayed at the inn by an accident. I 
am glad to find you have been so well looked aft- 
er. How do you do, Mrs. Bolsover? How do 
you do, Miss Bolsover?” 

The grand ladies acknowledged the little doc- 
tor’s salutation with their finger-tips, and mean- 
while Miss Tempy dragged Susy away, and went 
on cross-questioning her all the way across the 
lawn, along the terrace, all down the steps. 

“Don’t you think Tempy an odd name? Iam 
sure you never knew any body else called Tempy. 
It was poor mamma’s name, you know; she was 
Temperance, and they christened me Tempy. 
Those are my two aunts, Aunt Car and Aunt 
Fanny ; they brought us up—that sort of thing; 
dragged us along by main force, my brother says. 
Have you got a brother ?” 

“T have two little half-brothers,” said Susy, 
“but I see them very rarely. My mother has 
married again. I live with my grandfather.” 

“Oh,” said the other, “we don’t like second 
marriages. I should never allow it, nor my aunts 
either. Papa always consults me—at least, he 
generally does,” says Tempy; “but I have had a 
great deal to try me lately. I can’t tell you about 
it. Never, never allude to the subject, to me or 
to any body else. How old are you?” 

“T am just eighteen,” said Susanna, apologiz- 
ingly. ‘I know I look much younger.” 

“ And I’m not yet sixteen,” said Miss Tempy, 
with a sudden explosion of laughter. ‘“‘ Who would 
ever imagine you so many years older than me? 
But you don’t know me yet; Miss Martin often 
says there is a great deal more in me than people 
have any idea of at first. I suppose you think 
me plain, don’t you?” says Tempy, blinking her 
blue eyes. “It is a pity, isn’t it? One doesn’t 
do one’s self justice though of course looks don’t 
matter.” 

“T don’t think you plain at all,” says Susy, 
laughing. ‘Looks do matter a little, I suppose. 
But a great many ugly people have been very hap- 
py and good.” 

“ Well, papa likes my looks,” says Miss Tempy, 
only half satisfied, “and of course I care more 
for his opinion than for any body else’s.” 

As they talked they were walking along a beau- 
tiful fern-grown pathway that led toward the 
gorge where the waters were tumbling over the 
stones. To Susy every commonplace word was 
idealized by the rushing of the waters in the gul- 
ly below, by the stately “ vanguard of pines” that 
ruled the summit of the hill. Some of the chil- 
dren had straggled up into this beautiful wild 
grove, and were gathering the bluebells that grew 
among the ferns. The light was turning yellow, 
and the shadows were beginning to grow long. 

Before parting, Susy’s new friend, in return for 
so much confidence, had made her describe her 
home, old Betty the cook, the tranquil rectory by 
the church-yard, the old yew-tree by the church 
door. 

“ And what is your mother like?” says Tempy. 

“My mother,” said Susy—and her whole face 
brightened—“ she is very beautiful, and very, very 
dear and gentle. She has brown eyes and a love- 
ly face. I’m like my father, people say. Nobody 
ever could be like mamma again.” 

But here Cousin John came running after them, 
calling out that it was time to go. 

“Take your grandfather back to the train, 
or we shall have him climbing the May-pole or 
running in a hurdle-race. Was not I right to 
make him come ?” 

Susy thought she had never seen her grandfa- 
ther look so well and animated. He had charm- 
ed the whole party by his gentle, old-fashioned 
grace; he laughed, his cheeks were flushed, his 
eyes looked bright. He looked ten, twenty years 
younger than when he arrived. 

“Tt has been a happy day, a very happy day, 
my dear,” he said, as they were both going back 
together by themselves—the Bolsovers were in 
another carriage, and Susy and her grandfather 
were alone. “Sir Walter knew your father, my 
dear; he had a brother in the same regiment. 
He was kind enough to ask us to return on some 
future occasion. If we revisit our good cousin, I 
certainly hope to see those kind people again.” 

All the way back Mr. Holcombe sat up, talking 
very brightly. Susy was even surprised at her 
grandfather’s audacity in venturing to laugh when 
she talked of her new friends. “They amused 
me, my dear,” said the old gentleman. ‘The la- 
dies were not without pretension; but I am glad 
you got on with them.” 

{TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





A GOOD NIGHT’S REST. 


T is perfectly true that I am the cowardliest 
coward that ever drew a palpitating breath. 

I wouldn’t for the world have it known, and I 
only tell it in the strictest sort of confidence, for 
where people are poorest, they are apt to be 
proudest. In my day-dreams I am always doing 
the most heroic actions, and ask no favors of 
any; but let night come, and I am the abject 
slave of the next person that can answer for a 
companion. You can imagine, then, whether it 
was well with me or not when Reuben came in 
and proclaimed that he was obliged to run over 
to New York in half an hour from that time, and 
he might be detained several days, and so would 
take his hand-bag; and he might leave for home 
next noon—he hoped he should. 

“ And what is to become of me?” I cried. 

“You?” said Reuben. “Why, you'll go to 
the matinée, and you'll dine with Cousin Teresa, 
and as you are always complaining of my wak- 
ing you up too early in the morning, you'll go to 
sleep and get a good night’s rest.” 

“A good night’s rest!” But there was no 
time for argument; the carriage was at the door, 





and time, tide, and the train wait for no man. 
Reuben kissed me, and was gone. And I—I was 
very much provoked. Such an utter disregard of 
my welfare, such a total indifference to my com- 
fort, when he knew I had never slept alone in 
my life, when he knew what a night of terror it 
would be to me, when he knew what my horror 
of the dark was, and all my fear of thieves, of 
fire, of rats! It was a mighty cool good-by kiss 
I gave him—I was sorry I had given him any at 
all. I wished I was at home with all the multi- 
tudinous household there, the dogs, and cats, and 
birds, and servants, and burglar-alarms. But it 
was useless wishing: here I was in this great 
boarding-house, in the drawing-room on the first 
floor, using the back parlor for our bedroom, and 
with windows opening to the ground in front and 
rear, the rooms over us empty, the bells ringing 
out in regions where at night there were none to 
attend, and with nobody to hear me far or near 
should I scream myself hoarse. Well, it was not 
a very cheerful outlook; and what aggravated it 
all was that the street itself was a lonely one, and 
my bedroom windows opened on a little area con- 
nected with a dark back alley haunted by a sin- 
gular sort of beggars that came out only after 
dark, like the roaches and beetles of the human 
race, and the gate of the area opening on the al- 
ley was fastened by nothing but a chip. 

Well, I went to the matinée, and because such 
things always come together coincidently, the 
play was laid with scenes shifting from costly 
villas to thieves’ quarters ; and I dined with Cous- 
in Teresa, who sent me home after a four hours’ 
recital of the burglarious experiences of all her 
guests. You can imagine that when I entered my 
parlors and turned up the gas in the front room, 
I was ready to see a vile wretch in every shadow. 

The first thing I did was to look behind all the 
doors and under the piano. I even lifted the lid 
of -the piano, for I never feel at all sure that a 
burglar may not have taken out the works and 
put himself in their place. I gave every curtain 
a lift and a shake, thrust Reuben’s cane under 
the sofas and lounges, and into the dark corners, 
and under the bed, which stood in a partly cur- 
tained alcove, and on which I had thrown my 
polonaise and skirts when I went out in a hurry; 
but I was determined not to be frightened by 
those things. Having then explored the inside 
of the big wardrobe and the bureau drawers by 
the light from the front room—there was no gas 
in that room, and either the house-maid or the 
rats had borrowed my candle and kept it—I felt 
as sure as a doubtful person could that there was 
nobody hiding in the rooms, and so locked the 
doors at last. Yet, nevertheless, I found myself 
walking on tiptoe and holding my breath as if I 
were afraid I should be heard: I suppose I was 
afraid that some noise would be made that I should 
not hear. I then proceeded to investigate the win- 
dow fastenings. I always felt so secure with Reu- 
ben, throwing all responsibility on him, that I had 
never thought of looking at them before. There 
were none, Great goodness! what was I to do? 

All that I could do was to wrench down a 
couple of nails from the wardrobe, and by means 
of the poker drive them in over the sashes of 
the two front windows. Going for some more 
for the back windows, I found that the rest were 
hooks, and it was in vain to try and get those 
out that I had already driven in, so as to use them 
on the back windows; they wouldn’t come out. 
Very well, I said to myself, I sha’n’t go to bed 
to-night; and I prepared myself for sitting up. 
If Reuben didn’t come back for two or three days, 
I could sleep in the day-times, and sit up ready to 
meet the foe in the nights. To be sure, I should 
be all worn out, but what would he care? I had 
a grim idea of satisfaction in thinking it was his 
fault I was undergoing so much, anyway. He 
might at least have left me a pistol, I said; but 
what good would it have done if he had? I was 
as much afraid of a pistol as of a house-breaker. 
And it wasn’t only the customary house-breaker 
in question now: the town was full of contra- 
bands that had come in to work on the improve- 
ments, and failing to find work were starving; 
and images of some stalwart, brutal black wretch 
rose before me every time I put my fingers on 
my eyes. In the day, the colored people had no 
stancher friend than I, but somehow they always 
figured in my nightmares. 

It was not a very inviting prospect, this of sit- 
ting up all night, already tired out asI was. Still, 
Lhad a novel, I could read away part of the time, 
and as soon as the servants began to stir at five 
o’clock in the morning, I could go to bed and get 
three or four hours’ sleep anyway. It was idle: 
after I had made myself comfortable, and opened 
my book, the words ran together, and it was im- 
possible to attach any sense to them, and what 
the book was all about I haven’t the least idea. 
There was a will, and a love affair, and a mur- 
der, and a changing of children in the cradle, but 
I couldn’t imagine how people could write and ex- 
pect one to be interested in these trifling things 
when such real trouble as mine was in the world. 
I heard the clock strike the slow quarters, and 
then strike twelve. I put the book away, and got 
my sewing. But that was no better, for after a 
few stitches it occurred to me that my light, 
streaming through the open folding-doors and out 
of those shutterless back windows with only the 
lace curtains for a screen, was a direct invitation 
to those strolling beggars of the back alley, and 
I tossed down my work, and turned down the gas, 
and thought I would go and sit by the glimmer 
of the Latrobe in the back room. How still the 
night was! I listened, and listened, and listened, 
till my ears were strained. Now and then some 
street singers wandered along their way, far off, 
and seemed to be the only people in the universe ; 
now and then the slow and heavy foot of a police- 
man sounded in some other square, I thought ; 
now and then some straggler hurried home with 
ringing steps ; but all that was comfort, and not 
at all suspicious. At last, however, I heard it 
—what I had been listening for, of course: a 





thumping and bumping to which my heart beat 
an echo; and then a hurrying and scurrying and 
scratching that told me the rats were stealing the 
potatoes in the cellar. I breathed more freely ; 
it was actually something agreeable to feel even 
the rats alive in the neighborhood, as long as 
they did not forsake the cellar for any other 
place. Cats then; the rattle of window-sashes ; 
soot falling down the chimney; the starting of 
some timber or some spike—all the noises with- 
out source that one hears at night, as if they were 
part of the stirring of the springs in the earth, 
came along after that in slow succession, and the 
clock struck one. 

I was wretchedly sleepy now. Even sitting 
bolt-upright in my chair and palpitating with 
fear, it was all I could do to keep awake, when 
suddenly I started as if there had never been 
such a thing as sleep in the world. There it 
was—a stealthy, muffled movement at the cellar 
grating at the front of the old house, a lifting of 
the iron, a rattling of the glass, a leap, a fall, a 
smothered curse—there was somebody in the 
cellar! My heart stood still; my voice was ut- 
terly gone; if my life had depended on it, I could 
not have spoken. Death and destruction, in the 
shape of that burglar, were stealing nearer every 
minute. I was sure that there was an accom- 
plice in the house, in my room. I expected he 
would presently pounce on me and pinion me. I 
half rose to escape through one of the front win- 
dows, but remembered that I had nailed them 
down—and if that were not so, I could not have 
left the chair into which I fellback. It seemed to 
me I heard the low regular breathing of the ac- 
complice; and then, all at once, I was sure I 
heard something very different, something that 
set the blood bubbling in my veins as music nev- 
er did before—the subdued whistling of a famil- 
iar strain beneath my feet, and I recognized that 
it was Tom, the scullion, who had been belated, 
and was now keeping his courage alive. But be- 
fore I could speak to Tom he had crept up the 
stairs and was beyond my reach ; and I was too 
proud, after all, to seek any one in the house and 
let the torture I was suffering be known. 

All was still again. The distant clock struck 
two. But in the silence itself it seemed to me I 
heard that breath go on, as one hears a sound in 
the hollow of one’s hand. I was absolutely sure 
of it. I had that vague sense of the presence of 
somebody in the room which every body has 
known. I remembered a story I had once read 
of a person waking to find a madman in the room, 
and hearing his fingers feel along the wall-paper, 
the sound drawing nearer. It grew so real to me, 
as I dwelt on it with this sense that troubled me, 
that I felt I must scream or die, and I couldn’t 
have screamed if I had died. 

I suppose that I must have fallen asleep in my 
chair in spite of myself then; I hardly could have 
fainted, I think, for when I awoke with 4 start it 
was striking three; and the gas, although I had 
turned it down, was burning more brightly, per- 
haps because turned off nearly every where else 
in town. Involuntarily I turned my head, and 
there at one of the long back windows stood a 
great shadow, the thing that had awakened me, 
a great black outline, a huge man, a negro, look- 
ing in on me. Whether it was a house-breaker 
who, seeing me, decided that I was sitting up for 
my husband, and he would be too soon interrupt- 
ed to make his venture, or whether it was one of 
the colored policemen who had come to warn us 
that the alley door, with all its cracks, was fast- 
ened only by a chip, I never knew; for, this 
time, I fainted in reality, and the whole world 
slipped away from me into dead blackness, 

hen I came to myself, as the saying is, I 
was lying back among the cushions of the arm- 
chair, and as my eyes opened on that dread- 
ful window I saw that it was vacant, and nothing 
had been disturbed. I sat up for a moment, feel- 
ing deathly sick. It was of no use to struggle, I 
saw; let the worst happen, I must go to bed. I 
turned the gas down still lower, undressed my- 
self as best I could, got my night dress from the 
wardrobe where it hung, and pinned inside it all 
the money that Reuben had left me, being in too 
great a hurry himself to go to the bank and de- 
posit it. That money made one of the justifica- 
tions I gave myself in excusing my fears: the 
fact of my holding so many hundred dollars in 
my possession might be known to others—very 
likely was. 

Being thus made ready, I sought the newspa- 
per pile, and I took out the Zribunes and Suns, 
on account of their greater crackling powers, 
feeling for them rather than seeing them in the 
dimness. Then I carpeted the floor of the back 
room in every direction with the outspread sheets, 
so that no step could be made on them without 
awaking me if I fell asleep, which now it was 
very certain I should do. That done, I unlocked 
my trunk, and taking out all my jewelry and or- 
naments, I spread them on the tables as if just 
used in some extraordinary toilette, my watch 
and chain, my string of pearls and diamond soli- 
taires, my necklace of pink topaz and brilliants, 
and in fact all I had in the world, with my shawl 
and my one lace flounce, spread them out in full 
sight, that a thief, seeing them, might snatch and 
run, and leave me alone and safe with Reuben’s 
money: my jewelry was all my own before I mar- 
ried him. Then, tiptoeing over the crackling 
Tribunes and Suns, I got hold of the fire poker, 
the scissors, the sharp steel eraser, and the open 
penknife, and slipping the poker under the edge 
of the bedside, where I could reach it for defense 
at any moment, and the scissors under the pillow, 
and with the keen steel things in either hand, I 
drew aside the curtains altogether from the al- 
cove, and putting in my hand to pull off the skirts 
and things I had so carelessly tossed there in my 
haste, I touched with my own, which was stone- 
cold, a large warm hand. “ Ah, great heavens! 
great heavens!” I shrieked at the top of my 
lungs, without staying to think whether I could 
scream o7 not. “There is a man in the bed!” 





“Good gracious, Sally, what’s the matter? Do 
you mean to bring down the house?’ came a 
sleepy voice. “Just got home? What's the 
clock? Heigho! My train broke down, and we 
had to come back. What—what in the deuce 
does this mean? What are those knives in your 
hands for? Do you mean to murder me? Have 
you lost your wits?” And shaking off a spray 
of skirts and things that he had never noticed 
there when he retired, Reuben sat up and stared 
at me. And he declares that, more than once in 
the gray dawn, I half woke and cried out sobbing- 
ly, although in his protecting arms, ‘Oh, Reuben ! 
Reuben! there’s a man in the bed!” 
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THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Just as the girls were thinking what they 
should do for the night in case they were obliged 
to remain in this place, they heard a little shout, 
and their eyes were gladdened by the welcome 
sight of the rabbit-skin, and trailing behind the 
elf was a huge bunch of flax. 

He came slowly toward them, and flung the flax 
at their feet, saying, “I have had hard work to 
get this, I can tell you; this is something we 
have nothing to do with, and I have robbed a 
garden for it.” 

“Oh, how could you be so wicked ?” exclaimed 
Laura. 

The elf made one of his strange grimaces, and 
stood on his head a moment. 

“So you call that wicked, do you ?” 

“Yes; robbing is very wicked.” 

“Tf I planted ever so much catnip in its place, 
what do you call that ?” 

“Oh, that was all fair, I suppose.” 

“Well, don’t suppose any thing more about it, 
but just go to work, if you want your stick.” 

At this Kathie began to plait most diligently, 
and Laura, finding a bit of blue ribbon some- 
where about her dress, tied the end of the long 
braid with it. The elf watched them closely— 
his little black beady eyes following every move- 
ment of Kathie’s dexterous fingers, while Laura 
held the flax. When it was finished Laura pro- 
posed fastening it in the elf’s cap as the easiest 
way for him to wear it, and then when he chose 
he could lay it aside. This suited exactly, and 
the little furry rabbit’s head was soon adorned 
with this peculiar ornament. When the elf put it 
on he gave a shout of glee, but afterward became 
very grave—whether the weight oppressed him, 
or whether he remembered that Chinese sedate- 
ness and dignity would be appropriate, can not be 
determined ; but Laura and Kathie both assured 
him he looked very grand. 

“ And now,” said Laura, “ please be so good, 
Mr. Elf, as to give me my staff, for we have a 
long way to go, and have lost much time.” 

The elf at this request began his queer capers 
again, but finding the long queue very much in 
his way, stopped short, and asked Laura why she 
could not stay a while in the woods with him, 
and said that he would get her more honey, and 
find her the prettiest red cup-moss ahd maiden- 
hair ferns she had ever seen. Laura declined 
very resolutely, saying that the Motherkin and 
Grim had charged her not to delay. 

Then the elf made hideous faces, and blew a 
shrill whistle through his fingers, whereat a swarm 
of mosquitoes buzzed around the children most 
uncomfortably. 

“ Really, Mr. Elf,” said Laura, brandishing her 
handkerchief wildly about to keep off the sting- 
ing insects, “I thought you were more of a gen- 
tleman than this; a Chinese mandarin would not 
vex us in this way. I have a pretty turquoise 
ring on my hand, which, if my staff were here, I 
might give you— But,oh! oh! how these things 
do bite! Come, Kathie, let us run,” she added; 
and seizing Kathie’s hand, she started off. 

“Hey! not so fast. Here is your staff. The 
ring! the ring! where is it ?” called the elf. 

“T can not stay in that swarm of mosquitoes,” 
replied Laura, still running; but the elf was 
quicker than she, and leaping before her, threw 
her staff across her path. “Here is the ring,” 
replied Laura; “and next time you meet any 
children, I hope you will be kinder to them than 
you have been to us.” 

“ Oh, you are too stupid to have any fun. Just 
a little joke like that was nothing at all.” 

Laura made no answer, but seizing her staff, 
she and Kathie hurried into the woods in search 
of a brook where they could bathe their swollen 
and disfigured faces. When they began their 
walk again, nothing was seen of the elf. 

“TI do hope we shall now have no more to 
hinder us, Kathie. See, I have tied my stick to 
my wrist.” 

“ And we had better keep very quiet the: rest 
of the way; for if we talk, the elves may hear us, 
and contrive some new way to stop us.” 

“ Quite right, Kathie. We'll play we are hunt- 
ers in search of game, and not speak a word.” 

So on they went till again the twilight made 
it necessary for them to seek a place of repose for 
the night. An overhanging rock surrounded by 
low bushes seemed an inviting spot, especially as 
the staff did not withhold them from it. Kathie, 
more learned in woodland ways than Laura, broke 
down branches of hemlock, and made a fragrant 
and spicy bed, and then, too tired to do more than 
say their prayers, they both were asleep in a few 
moments. 

It seemed to Laura that she had not been long 
asleep when something wakened her. What it 
was she knew not. There was a soft stir in the 
tree-tops, as if a light breeze were blowing—an 
occasional chirp from some bird which had been 
disturbed, perhaps by a dream that its eggs were 
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“THEY BATHED THEIR SWOLLEN AND DISFIGURED FACES.” 


broken ; but otherwise all was still. 
sleeping soundly, and Laura closed her own eyes 


again, but again was 
aroused, and this time 
by a cold something 
poking in her hand. 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue cold little nose 
of an animal it seem- 
ed; for it was follow- 
ed by the lapping of a 
warm little tongue, and 
the cuddling of a muffy, 
furry little body against 
Laura. Still Kathie 
slept soundly, and Lau- 
ra was too frightened 
to waken her. Every 
monient she expected 
to hear a growl, and 
have an angry bite from 
a set of savage teeth; 
but no bite or growl 
coming, and the cud- 
dling of the) little crea- 
ture seeming to be 
kindly, she became less 
fearful, and her heart 
stopped its hurried 
beating. 

“ Kathie!” she whis- 
pered—“ Kathie!” But 
Kathie slept, and would 
not waken, 

An owl hooted dis- 
mally, and Laura shiv- 
ered, which only made 
the little furry creature 
crowd nearer, as if for 
protection. She put out 
her hand and felt of the 
soft warm fur; again 
the warm tongue touch- 
ed her hand, and re- 
minded her of her span- 
iel Fido. She patted 
the head, wondering if 
it was adog. Fido she 
knew it could not be, 
for his head was small- 
er, and he was every 
way more slender than 
this strange creature. 
As her fears abated, 
and she became more 
reconciled tc the pres- 
ence of this new-com- 
er, she became drowsy 
again, and before long 
fell as soundly asleep 
as was Kathie; and 
when morning came, 
with its bird-calls and 
tender flush of dawn, 
Kathie was the first to 
waken; and she gazed 
with astonishment, not 
unmixed with fear, at 
Laura, sleeping with 
one hand resting on the 
neck of a young bear 


cub. 

Kathie had witnessed 
such strange and novel 
things in Laura’s com- 
pany that she began to 
think Laura too was a 
fairy, and had some- 
thing in common with 
all the inhabitants of 
the woods ; but so love- 
ly was she in Kathie’s 
eyes, and so welcome 
ae been her kindness 
an mtle sympathy, 
that Kathie ne a 
posed to think all that 
was good of Laura, 
and that if she was 
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When Laura aroused, however, her 


der at the little animal beside her, 
and then her dimly remembered 
experience of the night coming to 
her recollection taking off the edge 
of her fear, showed Kathie that she 
was quite as much a human child as 
herself. 

The little bear had snuggled him- 
self so close beside Laura that she 
could not move without disturbing 
him. As yet he showed no signs 
of waking; his eyes were tightly 
shut, and he was almost a ball in 
shape. 

“Tt’s a real baby bear, Kathie. 
Where do you suppose he came 
from ?” 

“T can not imagine,” answered 
Kathie. “ But,” she added, “I think 
we had better hurry away, for fear 
its mother may come in search of it.” 

“Qh, Kathie, no; he is too cun- 
ning and pretty. Ican not give him 
up. See how he nestles up to me, 
and how affectionate he is.” 

“But the mother, Laura, would 
be very cruel to us. I have heard 
terrible tales of children hugged to 
death by bears.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe he has a mother,” 
said Laura, eagerly. “I think his 
mother has probably been killed, 
and that he has come to us to be 
taken care of. You need not look 
so doubtful, Kathie. Perhaps this was his home, 
this very nook of ours where we have been sleep- 


” 





a fairy, she was avery charming one. | 


} 


start of surprise and look of won- | 


ing, and he has come seeking his mother, poor 
little cub, and not finding her, has lain down here 
for warmth and comfort. I mean to keep him 
and take him home with me. Now, Kathie, be 
good and help me, and you shall see what a dear 
pet he will make. I think he is just as cunning 
and pretty as he can be, and we will train him to 
do all sorts of funny things.” 

Still Kathie looked anxious; but the cub wak- 
ened and whined, and ate some oat-cake from 
Laura’s hand, and when they rose to begin their 
walk he trotted after them, as if afraid they were 
about leaving him. But Laura was too delight- 
ed with the idea of a new pet to think of leaving 
him, and Kathie and she took turns in carrying 
the little creature when it appeared to be tired; 
for, now they were nearing home, Laura’s steps 
were quicker, and the way seemed far less diffi- 
cult. . 

“How glad I shall be to see the dear Mother- 
kin again!” said Laura, as they rested for a 
while in the cool shadow of a great tree at whose 
roots babbled a clear brook. 

Kathie looked sad and weary and homesick. 

“ And how glad she will be to see you, Kathie 
dear !” 

“Do you think so, Laura? I am so unused 
to strange faces, and so afraid, that I almost 
wish you had left me in the woods.” 

“ Ah, don’t speak that way, Kathie; you might 
have starved there all alone.” 

“T am not ungrateful, dear Laura.” 

“No, I know you are not, Kathie; you only 
miss little Fritz; but I am going to find your fa- 
ther for you, and then, if you want to, you shall 
go back to your own home, and my mamma and 
I will give you a great many nice things, and we 
will make it pleasant and comfortable for you.” 

Kathie’s face brightened at these kind words. 
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“ And what can I do for you ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, you shall teach me to spin, and knit, and 
plait, and do all sorts of things.” 

And then they went on again, still followed by 
the little cub, around whose neck Laura had hung 
a wreath of wild flowers, from which he munched 
occasionally, and which she had as frequently to 
renew. 

They had no more strange adventures, for the 
staff guided them safely on their way, and as the 
sun lowered, and the afternoon became cool, and 
the birds were less noisy, Laura suddenly espied 
the gray figure and scarlet cap of Grim, waiting 
on the edge of the wood to welcome the little way- 
farers. When he saw them he tossed his cap 
high in the air as a signal to the Motherkin, 
whose pleasant face quickly appeared, and in a 
few moments Laura was in her embrace. Then 
followed the welcome to Kathie, and even the 
cub came in for his share of attention, but as 
they neared the cottage, to Laura’s greater as- 
tonishment, her own dear mamma came out and 
took her in her arms. 

“My child! my own dear Laura!” exclaimed 
her mother, tenderly, ‘‘ how altered you are! how 
you have grown! and what a fine healthy brown 
is upon your cheeks! and, best of all, my dear 
friend tells me of the loving pilgrimage you have 
just finished, and what a good girl my Laura has 
become.” And the mother kissed and clasped 
Laura, while tears of joy fell from her eyes. 

Never had there been so charming a feast seen 
as the Motherkin had prepared for the little pil- 
grims. All about the cottage in the trees were 
hung colored lanterns, which, as the evening grew 
darker, gave out brilliant sparkles of light; on 
the little lawn was a table laden with fruits 
and creams and cakes, and the white cloth was 
festooned with pink roses; rustic seats, dressed 
with flowers and can. 
opied with boughs, were 





arranged on a carpet 
of richly woven colors ; 
vases and jars of sweet- 
scented flowers adorned 
the tables, where glit- 
tered silver pitchers 
and crystal cups. 

Lovely white dresses 
of thinnest muslin and 
coronets of white blos- 
soms had been prepared 
for the children, who, 
having bathed and 
refreshed themselves, 
were led by Grim to 
their seats beside Lady 
Idleways and the Moth- 
erkin, who listened with 
attention to Laura’s ac- 
count of her journey. 

Grim listened too, 
chuckling with pleasure 
as hemoved about, wait- 
ing upon his mistress 
and her guests. 

“* Now, my dear Lady 
Idleways,” said the 
Motherkin, “I can let 
Laura return to you 
with great satisfaction, 
for I am quite sure she 
has. been much bene- 
fited by her visit to us. 
She came to me a spoil- 
ed, too much indulged 
child; she goes back to 
you a sensible, intelli- 
gent being, with a de- 
sire to be useful, and 
with sympathy for her 
fellow-creatures.” 

“ But, my dear Moth- 
erkin,” said Laura, with 
tears, “am I to go home 
and never, never see 
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rant Kathie, or my dear lit- 
tle bear, or have any 
more happy days in the 
woods ?” 


“Why, no, my dear 
Laura,” said her moth- 
er, quickly. “ Youshall 
take Kathie home with 
you, and your dear little 
bear, and all that you 
love, and you shall see 
the Motherkin very oft- 
en—as often as she will 
let you come to the For- 
est of Pines; and we 
will spend all our days 
in’ the woods if you 
wish, for I shall want 
you to go about with 
me among the cottages, 
and see what we can do 
for the poor people in 
them ; besides, you for- 
get that we are to find 
Kathie’s father for her, 
and make her home a 
happy one again.” 

“ And after all, dear 
Laura, you need never 
suffer for want of my 
company,” said the 
Motherkin, “for though 
I asked your mother 
not to reveal my name 
before you came to me, 
Thave no wish to make 
it any longer a secret. 
I am the fairy Industry. 
Be industrious, dear 
child, and I am always 





“KATHIE GAZED AT LAURA, SLEEPING WITH ONE HAND ON THE NECK OF A YOUNG BEAR CUB.” 








at your service.” 
[To RE CONTINUED.) 
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Combination Street and House Dress (Double- 
breasted Basque and Trimmed Short Skirt, 
with Train buttoned on). 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HIS handsome dress is commended for its usefulness, as 
it takes the place of two dresses. It consists of a styl- 
ish short suit for the street,.and a small separate piece 
shaped like the lower part of a train; this train can be easily 
buttoned on the short skirt, and thus form a trained dress 
for the house or carriage. It is especially liked as a model 
for rich black silk dresses, but it is also made up in summer 
silks of any stylish colors, of brocades, of grenadine, camel’s- 
hair, French bunting, barége de laine, and other wool fabrics ; 
satin is most appropriate for the trimming. The dress illus- 
trated is black gros grain, trimmed with satin, gros grain 
pleatings, and jet ornaments. The jet ornaments are passe- 
menterie, with drops hanging, and are placed up each side 
of the pleating in front. The satin appears in the pipings 
on the basque and cuffs, in two narrow bias bands that trim 
the straight box-pleated flounce, and also in pleats that alter- 
nate with gros grain pleats to form the Pompadour square on 
the corsage, and the two fans on the back of the skirt. 

The basque fits like a glove, and is double-breasted below 
the square of Pompadour pleats. Two rows of nine buttons 
are down the front, and there are mock button-holes on the 
right side. The back of the basque has a long side form 
beginning on each shoulder, and a short one beginning in 


each armhole. The middle forms of the back are elongated and 
slashed in long slender tabs. The sleeve fits the arm as if mould- 
ed upon it, and is finished with a stylish and simple cuff, with 
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Fig. 3.—Train For BuTroninc on SHort Sxirt,—[See Figs. 1 and 2.} 
Wirn Cor Parser Parrery. 








buttons up the outer seam. 
cut separate and buttoned on. 
The foundation of the short walking skirt has but one side gore, 


The shield-shaped front piece can be 
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Fig. 1.—DovuB.k-BrEasteD Basque AND Trimmep SHort Skirt, with TRAIN 
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BUTTONED ON.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fias, 1-3.—COMBINATION STREET AND HOUSE DRESS .(DOUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE AND TRIMMED SHORT SKIRT, WITH TRAIN BUTTONED ON).—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN, 
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and may be made of alpaca, or of silk of lighter quality, 
faced around the bottom with the silk of the dress. There 
is a pyramid of fine knife-pleatings of silk up the front, 
with diagonally folded silk on the sides ; these diagonal folds 
are pointed in front and trimmed with jet ornaments; at 
the foot they give the finish of a flounce ; at the back they 
meet the panier drapery which is formed of two breadths of 
silk, each of which is differently caught up. A fan made of 
alternate pieces of satin and silk is below the panier puffs, 
and there is a large bow on the right side at the seam, 
Below this fan is a straight box-pleated flounce, on which 
are narrow bias satin bands. This completes the street suit. 
To make a long dress for the house the trained piece is then 
buttoned on the outside a few inches above the bottom, un- 
der the flounce, and modistes put two hooks and loops under 
the fan to catch up this flounce, as if to put it out of the 
way when the train is buttoned on. The square train has 
wing-like pieces sewed near the top. It is lined throughout 
with alpaca, and has a balayeuse of muslin and lace. It is 
trimmed with a long fan of satin and silk pleats like that 
on the back of the short skirt above it; this fan is not set 
directly in the middle, but toward the right side; the square- 
cornered part of the train has no flounce, but there is a box- 
pleated flounce on the sides, beginning at the seams. A 
binding with ten lengthwise button-holes is put at the top 
of the train, and this is buttoned to ten buttons set on 
above the edge of the short skirt. The curve of the train 
must fit perfectly to that of the short skirt in order to make 
it hang gracefully. 


Each pattern is accompanied by a full printed description of 
the manner of putting together and of the quantity of material 
required. 
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‘ig. 2.—DOovuBLE-BREASTED Basque anp Trimmep Snort Skat, WITHOUT 
Traix.—[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1-8, Combination Street and House Dress (Double-breasted Basque and Trimmed Short Skirt, with Train buttoned on), in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust 


Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, by the Publishers, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole Suit.) 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss J. C.—Your ideas about the lawn polonaise and 
black lace fichu with elbow sleeves and lace gloves are 
good. The Pinafore Polonaise pattern is a suitable 
model for you. 

Muxnie P.—Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans, 
published by Harper & Brothers, price $1, will prob- 
ably give you the information you desire. 

E. C. A.—You could use brocaded silk with small 
closely woven figures to combine with your very nar- 
row stripes of black and white. 

Lru1as.—Trim your dress with some brocaded silk 
in which there is a great deal of gray with violet, in 
order to tone down the brightness of its color. Use 
the short suit. pattern of Panier Polonaise illustrated 
in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XII. 

Sttver Wepprise.—You should celebrate an anni- 
versary wedding on the correct date, no matter if the 
day comes on Saturday. A great many entertainments 
are now given on Saturday. 

An Ovp Svssoriwer.—Get satin with moiré stripes, 
or else brocade, for combining with your navy blue 
silk. Use the cut paper pattern of Panier Polonaise 
illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIL 

Eriquerrz.—A gentleman’s mother and sisters 
should cal! on his fiancée as soon as his engagement is 
announced, All overtures should be on the side of his 
family, and on no account should he take her first to 
them. 

Anxtovs Amarevr.—You will find the address you 
want in our advertising columns. The second article 
on the subject of coloring photographs, in Harper's 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. X11., may be useful to you. 

Mas. A. L. B.—The illustrations of the Pinafore and 
of the Panier Polonaise shown in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
XIL., will give you designs for draping your polonaise. 
Have very simple fringe made of old gold and black 
sewing silk for trimming it. 

H. H. F.—The Hungarian Mantle pattern sent you, 
also the Sleeved Mantle illustrated in Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. XIL., will be suitable for a silk wrap. Trim with 
either jet fringe or lace; there is no choice between 
the two. 

E. 8. R.—Black grenadine mantles are to wear with 
black toilettes. 

Anonyma.—Figured or satin-striped grenadine would 
be suitable for you, as you are stout. You will find 
excellent designs in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIL Trim 
with jet passementerie and pleated lace. 

Mes. R. H. V.—Make your black grenadine by the 
pattern of the Panier Polonaise Costume, and the 
striped silk by the Connaught Basque pattern, both 
of which are illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XII. 

Mrs. A. E. 8.—For a widow's deep mourning have a 
long basque and single skirt of Henrietta cloth. Cover 
the basque entirely with English crape, and cover the 
skirt as far as is visible below the basque. The bon- 
net is of doubled crape, with a long crape veil, and a 
white cap of a single tarlatan puff is the face trim- 
ming. 

Cc. L. P.—The washer-woman polonaise will continue 
in favor. Make your camel’s-hair walking suit with a 
panier polonaise and shirred round skirt. 

T. H. D.—Get seal brown French bunting, and make 
it by the pattern of the Connaught Basque Dress illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIL. Use striped white 
and brown wool, silk, or else satin for the trimming. 

Anonymous, anv Oruzrs.—We do not give addresses 
in this colamn. 

Daisy.—Get some striped or else brocaded green 
silk to combine with your dark green silk; there are 
fine French buntings in gray or tan shades ; also fou- 
lards and grenadines that would go with it stylishly. 
Thread lace is suitable for your grenadine, and will 
look best with a jet p rie heading. A panier 
polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
XIL, is a suitable design for black grenadines; the 
shirring on the skirt may be either silk or grenadine. 











Tae sale for Sarsaparillas for blood and liver 
medicines is almost entirely superseded by Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, which far 
surpasses in efficacy these old-time medicines.— 
[ Com. ] 





TABLE AND CHAMBER WARES. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers 
to the card of Cuartes L. Hapiey, Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York City, which appears in our col- 
umns, Being one of the leaders in popular 
prices now prevailing, with a large and well as- 
sorted stock of White and Decorated English and 
French China, Dinner, Tea, and Chamber Sets, 
as well as complete outfits, including all house- 
furnishing goods, his stores present an attraction 
to parties contemplating housekeeping. Mr. Hap- 
LEY makes a specialty of sending goods through- 
out the country upon receipt of draft or P. 0. 
money-order, or by express, C.0.D., when so de- 
sired, and parties may rely upon honest, fair 
treatment. Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free upon application.—[ Com 





Murray & Lanman’s Fiorma Warter.—Is one of the 
surest and speediest of cures for every form of ner- 
vousness. It relieves headache when other applications 
completely fail. It reinvigorates the fatigued and 
overtaxed body, and it imparts force and buoyancy to 
the mental powers.—( J 





Great Ivprovement in Stix Dreme.—We have an 
entirely new process for dyeing silks; they are not 
broken and harsh, but soft, and retain all their orig- 
inal lustre and finish, and will not get flimsy. Send 
for our phiet on Silk Dyeing, also sample of your 
dress, which we will dye free of a. Tursaup 
Beorn French Steam Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 
Buffalo, New York.—(Com.} 





PARALYSIS, 


Which so often arrests the of business men and 
hard brain-workers after they have passed middle life, 
might in most cases be prevented by an occasional use 
of “ Compound-Oxygen.” Nature usually gives a time- 
ly warning of the h of danger from this direc- 
tion, and they are wise who heed it. Get our “ Treatise 
on Compound-Oxy; ” and learn all about this new 
cure. It ie sent free. Address Dra. Stanxey & Paven, 
1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—[{Com. } 





Sararooa Sprines 1x Winter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, an es yo and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other di . 
Prices reduced, Send for circular.—[{Com.] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


ScarceLy any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[Com.]} 








As an Antipote for the poison of mosquitoes, 
wasps, bees, and other annoying insects, Burnett's 
Ralliston contains a peculiar property, which neu- 
tralizes the poison, and allays the inflammation 
caused by the bites and stings.—[Com.] 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Inwenty-five cents a bottle. 








With Extension Front. 
This Corset extends 
about two inches below 
the bottom of the steel 
in front, while upon each 
side of the steel a gore is 
inserted, made of the best 
emp of silk elastic. 
his ~ rts the abdo- 
# men without cramping 
and confining the move- 
ments of the 'y. Ladies 
who cannot wear the old 
style of abdominal corset 

2 can wear this with ease. 

Price, by mail, $2 00. 
WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


J.J. CONNER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., _ NEW YORK. 
BURT’S SHOES. 
: The Best Shoes are those made 
by Edwin C. Burt, N. Y. Send 
to E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,who are his 


Special nts, 
for their “ilue. 


y trated Catalogue 
and Price - List. 
Goods forwarded by mail or express. All orders will 
receive prompt attention. Mention this paper. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 
Braids, Purlings, Threads, Books of Instruction 

on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 

the lowest prices. Samples sent. 
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BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., mear Macy’s. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$100 per box. Applied free of charge. 

















JOINT LACE.—A Guide to Lace Work: con- 
taining instructions in numerous Lace Stitches, and 
———— of how to copy and imitate Old Point Lace, 
with forty-four explanatory illustrations and six Pat- 
tern Plates. By Lucretia P. Hale. Sent by mail to any 
address on nome of ery 50 cents, by 
8. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought whth discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 





OUTLINE EMBROIDERY, for Doyleys 
and Toilet Mats, illustrating nursery rhymes, 
such as “Mother Hubbard,” “ Riding-Hood,” 
“Cinderella,” &c. Commenced, with material to finish. 
Send 3-cent stamp for new 48-page Catalogue, 


ogu 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.Y. 


; RYKES BEARD ELDIR 
E ' a 
F Patri 
T PHOTO ENAMEL 
NEW METHO PAINTING. 
One Glass. No Spotting. Permanent. Persons who 
have used the Enamel say it “ WorkstoaCharm. Have 


‘ood success with it.” See Bazar, Mar. 2%. For particu- 
eS address FRANK LANE, 158 Clark St., Chicago, ti. 








50 CHROMO, Snowflake, &c., no 2 alike, 10c.; or 20 
Motto cards, 10c, Dime Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








Absolutely an eg from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 
district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
Sold only in cans by all Grocers. A pound can mailed 


to any add e paid, on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most cheap powders contain alum; dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when offered loose 


~— L, SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 





L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





\JNDAS DICK 


¥ & CO’'S 


PASTELESS 
MEDICINES. 





Sold at all Drug Stores. 


Circulars mailed FREE on application, from D. D. 
& CO., 35 Wooster Street, New York. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 





$5, white.... 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goons rrom Wrexty Trapk Saves a Sprotatry. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C.L. Hadley,Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Goods carefully 
tion free of charge. Sent C.O.D., or P.O. money-order. 
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Price $4 to $12 os to color and length of 
parting. Sent C.O D., with privilege of returning. 
PURCH ASE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

made with promptitude and 
eee. ie fell int in all parts = oe vor Circu- 
lars, ull information, sent free, by addressing 
HELEN M. DECKER, 


P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 














CREWEL EMBROIDERY, 


SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR STRIPES, BRACKETS, 
Tidies, &c., in new designs. Crewel in every shade. 
New eres Catalogue for 8-cent stamp. 

BE ¥ BROS., 48 & &Q Walker St., N.Y. 


TRADE MARK, 





MAILED FREE OF CHARGE, 
By the leading Dry Goods House of Brooklyn, 

- ¥., an elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, contain- 
ing valuable information pertaining to the coming 
Spring and Supamer Fashions. Address 
Mau. Department, 


WECHSLER, ABRAHAM, & CO., 
Fulton and Washington Sts., 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 


J, & 6. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
sinall advance on the cost of importation: 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 


MOURNING GOODS, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 





CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 


WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 


The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 

Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 





f BRANCH STORE: 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl St., 
( ALB RK. 


ANY, NEW YO 
J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
2 A GREEN-HOUSEAT YOUR DOORE 


We will send mail, and their safe 
ersieat te Cinoa y a. our choice " 
1 Bom, 


6 
0 
mn 10 
rl, large and double. 

all Flowering Buibs...... eocce 


Japonicas and 2 Azal 
— 


‘ees, Evergreens, Small Fruits, 
Colo 


with ed Plate, 1 
ring Shrubs. é Sone 








NOW READY, 


Our Forty-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, and every blem- 
ish on beauty. It has stood the test of thirty years, 
and is so harmless we taste it, to be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. Also, Poudre Subtile removes 
superflaous hair without injury to the skin. 
Maz. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


50 GOLD, LACE, &., CARDS, with name, 10c. We 
ve Agents 50 per cent. commission. Terms 
sent free with each order. STAR CO., Northford, Conn. 


Bazar Patterns. 


Mrs. Jane Smuiru, No. 371 Main Street, Hartford, 
Conn., is Sole Agent for the sale of M‘CALL’S BAZAR 
GLOVE-FITTING PATTERNS. New styles received 
every week. 








18) ELEGANT New Style Chromo Ca with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
SUITS, SHAWLS,CLOTHS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
FANCY GOODS, &c., HAS NEVER BEEN SUR- 
PASSED IN ANY PREVIOUS SEASON, AND OUR 
PRICES ARE LOWER THAN HITHERTO. 

We call especial attention to our SILKS, 
as we are now offering some wonderful 
bargains. 

Our Spring Catalogue is now ready for 
distribution. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. MAIL OR- 
DERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


The Latest Paris Novelties in 


FANCY SHAWLS 


FOR EVENING WEAR, JUST RECEIVED. 
And WE CONTINUE OUR SPECIAL SALE of 


India Cashmere Shawls, 
INCLUDING the following CHOICE VARIETIES: 


Cashmere and Umritza Dacca, 
Umritza India Jallapore, 
Valley Cashmere, 
Bombay Stripes, and Chuddas, &c., 


At Large Reductions 


From Recent Prices. 


A.T. STEWART & CO, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


HAVE ADDED A 


NEW DEPARTMENT 


OF FRENCH MILLINERY, AND ARE EXHIBIT- 
ING THE MOST RECHERCHE STYLES 
IN FRENCH PATTERN 


Bonnets and Hats, 


Which cannot fail to please the most critical observers. 
Our Order Department is managed to meet the de- 
mands of our lady patrons. Mourning Bonnets, from 
the best English court crape, made at the shortest 
notice. 








THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
I, LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
28 East 14th Street, New York. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


N.B.—“ The Artificial Flower Guide,” a semi-annual 
Magazine, devoted to information on the uses of arti- 
ficial flowers for the Toilette, Decorative, and all other 
purposes, muiled on application, 


RODGERS & ORR. 


WE REGRET DELAY TO OUR CUSTOMERS 
BECAUSE OF FIRE. WE WILL CONTINUE TO 
FILL ALL ORDERS IN DRY GOODS. BLACK 
CASHMERE and BLACK SILKS A SPE- 
CIALTY. SAMPLES SENT FREE TO ALL PARTS. 


187 Eighth Avenue. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


823 Broadway, New York, 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers and Importers 
of the 


ROYAL PRINCESS, HONITON, AND POINT 


Lace Braids. Manufactured specially to our Order. 
8c. for Samples and Price-List. Liberal discount to 
Teachers. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations of all the Stitches and 
Handsome Pattern on Linen, 50c. Hllustrated 
Book of over 200 Patterns of the newest designs 
for Lace Work, and Supplement, 25c. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN: SQUARE LIBRARY: 


LATEST ISSUES. 








OTs. 
89. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender......... 15 
40. Kelverdale. By the Ear! of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea...............eeeeeeee 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
43. Vixen. By M. E. Braddon...............-0006 15 
44, Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... pts 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47, The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49, The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon,......... 15 
60. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
BR. That Artial Vicar, ..0..cccsccccccccccccscccoes 15 
63 15 


. Under One Roof. By James Payn........... 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


s@~ Harper & Brotruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 





1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 





A Hovservenisn’a Goons. 
_ 


MILLINERY. OVO. SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. 12) 0 Crooxzry. 
LACES. 9 O CHINA. 


J ONES 


Eighth sateen” ae Avenue 


Re 








‘Nineteenth Street. Pilinabanine® Street. | 








| 
| 
x 


x 

‘5. JONES .° 
SHOES. 0 O SILKS. 
CLOTHS. ~\ 0 capers. 
pomestics. 4 _O DRESS GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~Q A _O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. “VV SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &. 








Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 





BELLE NORMANDE 


Is the title given to one of the most tasteful and ele- 
gant Hats of the season, composed expressly and ex- 


clusively for the customers of our House, and shown 
in the above illustration. 

The shape is a gypsy of black French chip, lined on 
the inside with a shirring of black satin. The front is 
trimmed with a jabot of black lace, tastefully combined 
with a bow of black satin ribbon. A wreath of varie- 
gated roses, intermingled with leaves and buds, adorns 
one side of the crown, extending from front to back; 
and satin ribbons, passing round the sides, fall down 
the back to form the strings. 

Ladies are invited to inspect this beautiful speci- 
men of artistic work, which is offered at the price of 
only $7 50. 

Orders for the forwarding of the ‘‘ Belle Normande,” 
by mail, will be punctually attended to. 


EHRICH & CoO., 


8th Avenue and 24th Street, ] New York. York. 


Established Half a Century. 


KE. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Novelties for each season 
in FRINGES, GIMPS, and 


BUTTONS. 


Trimmings and Buttons made to order "to match 
samples in any color. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 

P. 8.—Wholesale Department, 2d and 3d floors. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ .....00. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ae FP eeandeds 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, ONG YeaTr......ccccsscccccccccccs 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankia Square, New York. 


RT ‘NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS. — 

A new and improved edition sent by mail to any 
address on oes of _— 50 cents, by 

W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





60s New Style Cards, Lilly, Chromo, Motto, Lace, Gold- 
edge, &c. Name in gold, l0c. Star Co. Clintonville.Ct 


outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
otfer. Send S-cent stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
atte ntion. 


TORD & TAYLOR. 
BLACK SILKS. 


WE SHALL CONTINUE THE SALE OF OUR 
LARGE PURCHASE OF BLACK SILKS, CELEBRA- 
TED MAKE OF ALEX. GIRAUD, LYONS, FRANCE, 
UNTIL THE ENTIRE INVOICE IS CLOSED OUT. 

This is no JOB LOT OR AUCTION LOT, but one 
of STERLING VALUE, BOUGHT EXPRESSLY for 
OUR PATRONS, WIDTH and PRICE as FOLLOWS: 


21 inches, $1 25 yard; 
24 inches, $1 30 yard. 


t#- THESE SILKS, WHICH are of UNQUALI- 
FIED MERIT, AND VALUED at a MUCH HIGHER 
FIGURE, WILL, FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF 
CUSTOMERS, BE EXHIBITED IN THE CENTRE 
SECTION, BROADWAY ENTRANCE. 


¢#~ SAMPLES OF PIECE GOODS, WITH PRICES 
DISTINCTLY MARKED, SENT GN APPLICATION 
TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO ORDERS BY MAIL. 





Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
irand, Chrystie, and Forsyth Sts., N. Y. 


BLACK CASHMERES 


at 75 cts., worth $1; 
AND 


at $1.00, worth $1.50. 


We have been in treaty for the past two weeks 
with one of the leading Importers of All-Wool 
Black French Cashmeres, and have at length 
succeeded in obtaining two of the GREATEST 
BARGAINS of the season. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the qual- 
ities we now offer at 75 cts. and $1 per yard are 
the BEST, both in Weight, Quality, Shade, and 
Finish, EVER offered at the price in New York 
City. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 847 Broadway. 
— ONE COMPETENT LADY AGENT 


Wanted in every city and town. Apply at once. $25 to 
$60 per week guaranteed. Goods first-class, easily sold 
in every family. Circular and price-list free. Address 

L. D. MINOR & © +9 419 Broadway, i. 3 





Gold,Chromo, Lace, Motto, 4 &e. Xe ards in Case, name 
in Gold, 10c. DAVIDS & 0O., Northford, Conn. 








The public does not demand 900 
advantages are afforded by its use, 


in a trial. 





States, on receipt of the price. 





ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 


CHAM, Switzerland, and LONDON. 


18,000,000 


Cans of Anglo-Swiss Milk consumed in 1878. 


Popular favor is the best criterion by which to judge of the merits or 
uniform quality of any edible product. 

People do not carelessly consume any brand of milk at the rate of 
eighteen million cans per year if a better brand can be found. 
year without knowing why. Thousands, obviously, are of one mind that 


An investment of a very few cents will cover the entire venture involved 


Ask your Grocer for the Anglo-Swiss Milk or the “Milk-maid Brand.” 


ear-loads of Anglo-Swiss Milk in one 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


L 

FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE: through Sinai, 
the Wilderness, and the South Country. Observa- 
tions of a Journey made with Special Reference to 
the History of the Israelites. y S. C. Barriert, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Dartmouth College, and 
lutely Professor in the Chicago Theologica! Sem- 
inary. With Maps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


IL. 
EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from 
the East. By ALExanper WILLIAM “Kuve. akk, Au- 
thor of “‘ The Invasion of the Crimea.” 4to, Paper, 
10 cents, 

Til. 
MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. By the Rev. WittiamM 
M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

IV. 
OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Rossetti Mitrorp. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents, 

V. 
BALLADS OF BATTLE AND BRAVERY. 
by W. Gorpon MoCass. 
Cloth, 40 cents. _ 


SIX MONTHS ON A SLAVER. A True Narrative. 
By Epwarp Manning. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


Selected 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 


Vil. 
HEALTHY HOUSES. By Fieemine Jenxr, F.R.S. 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Adapted to American Conditions. By 
Grorer E. Wanine, Jr. With Six Illustrative Dia- 
grams. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vill. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready: Daniel 
Defoe. By Witttam Minto. —Goldsmith. By 
Wituiram Biraox.—Hume. By Professor Huxtery. 
—Shelley. By J. A. Symonns.—Sir Walter Scott. 
By R. H. Hurton.—Edward Gibbon. By J. C. Mor- 
18s0n.—Samuel Johnson. By Lusiiz Steruxn. 
IX. 
GOLDSMITH'S PLAYS: She Stoops to Conquer and 
The Good-Natured Man. Comedies. By Otiver 


GotpsmiTuH. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 
xX. 

JOHN; or, Our Chinese Relations. A Study of our 

Emigration and Commercial Intercourse with the 


Celestial Empire. 


By Tuomas W. Knox. 
Paper, 20 cents ; 


32mo, 
Cloth, 35 cents. 
XI. 
MODERN FRANCE. With a brief History of Events 
from the Coup d’Etat of 1851 to the Present Time; 
and an Account of the Present Social, Military, 


Financial, Industrial, Religious, and Educational 
Condition of the French People. By Grores M. 
Tow.z. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 

specified, ak 

‘For a Dream’s Sake.” 
15 cents. 


By Mrs. Hezsert Martin. 


Under One Roof. 
That Artful Vicar. 


The Sherlocks. 


By James Payn. 15 cents. 
15 cents. 
By Joun Saunpers. 15 cents, 


Quaker Cousins. By Acnes Maoponeti. 15 cents. 
By F. W. Rosrnson. 


The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Brappon. 


Coward Conscience. 15 cents. 
15 cents. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. 


All or Nothing. 


By M. C. Srreuine. 15 cts. 
By Mrs. Casuet Hory. 15 cents. 


Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oviruant. 15 cents. 


Vixen. By Miss M. E. Brapvpon. 


The Last of Her Line. 


15 cents. 
15 cents. 


The Awakening. By Katuartne S. Maoqvor. 15 cts. 


Captain Nelson. By Samvuen Apams Drake. 75 cents. 


Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents, 
Kelverdale. By the Ear. or Desarr. 15 cents. 
A True Marriage. By Emity Spenper. 15 cents, 


An International Episode. 
cents. 


By Henry James, Jr. 20 


Ge Harver & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea Harren’s Catrarocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


() Chromo ‘and Perfumed Cards (no 8 alike), Namein 
6 Gold and Jet, 10c. CLintron Bros., ¢ ‘lintonville, Ct. 





Glass, Silk, Lace, Motto, &c.cards in fancy case,10c., 
uv name in gold. Atlantic Card Co., /E. WwW allingford, 1c t 


~ Royal Princess 


AND 


Honiton Lace Braids. 


Finest Linen. Made by best English firms. Special 
importation. As parties selling at fabulous fancy prices 
represent their goods as of superior quality, we solicit 
a comparison. Send 3 cents for 48-page Catalogue, 
and save 50 percent. BENTLEY BROS., 
48 & 50 Walker Street, N.Y. 
2 No connection with the firm we unde rsell. 


6 10 teen hromo, Glass, Fern, &c., cards, vall new style, 
Pe rfamed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto ¢ ‘ards, name 


10c., name gold & jet. Davip Bros., Northford, Ct. 





5 in gold and jet,10c. G.A.Srnine,E. Wallingford, Ct. 
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FACETIZ. 

A snort time ago a little 
boy went with his father 
to see a colt. He patted 
the colt’s head and made 
— a fuss over it, until 

nally the stable-man told 
him to be careful that the 
colt did not turn round 
and kick him. When the 
little chap went home, his 
mother asked him what 
he thought of the colt. 
* T like him pretty well,” 
was the reply. “ He’s real 
tame in front, but he’s aw- 
ful wild behind.” 

pneapilipippinge 

“What is wanted now 
in musical circles,” says a 
Boston paper, ‘is not so 
much a ~ who can play 
better than another, and 
produce, with the delicate 
touch of her hand, a rav- 
ishing piano tune, but one 
who can give a ravishing 
fort-une with her hand.” 

A young man who has 
recently taken a wife says 
he did not find it half so 
hard to get married as he 
did to get furniture. 

aoilinadliieltioions 





When an estate expires, 











He was a jolly farmer on 
Mr, S——’s estate in the 
West, and had just paid 
his rent, when his land- 
lord said unto him, “ My 
a man, will you take a 

ttle cider ?” 

The tenant had some, 
and remarked: “ Did you 
make much cider last 
year ?” 

“* Yes, sixteen barrels.” 

“Then,” said the farm- 
er, eying his glass, “I 
guess if so be as how you 
had had another apple, 
you might have made 
another barrel.” 


= 
Thompson says you may 
talk of your water cures, 
your movement cures, and 
your blue-glass cures, but 
there is nothing like the 
sinecure, after all. 


eeaaanmanitGiSiapetonins 

They were out riding. 
She leaned on his shoul- 
der, “ What tree, Ange- 
lina, bears the most pre- 
cious fruit ?” 

Aneetmna. “Oh, the 
gooseberry.” 

Theodore is a little dis- 
concerted, but says what 
he intended to: “ The 
axle-tree, darling.” 








is there any ground for a 
coroner’s inquest ? 
qunsncuatitipineonntnns 
There are a few simple- 
minded ones among the 
Dutch Boers of South 
Africa. Qne of them a 


try boarding.” 


short time back suffered himself to be convinced that a { 
pry egy holds good only for a single year, like ¢ applied for a patent on the daybreak. 


au almanac. Having to adjust accounts with a Jew 
wool-stapler, the latter made a mistake in accounts 


| 


very much to his own advantage. The Boer there- | 


upon produced a ready-reckoner, and pointed out the 
blunder. But the Israelite was not to be beaten. 
“ Oh, that’s a ready-reckoner of last year’s date,” was 
his reply ; “it’s all wrong for this year.” And the Boer, 
believing the statement, gave up the point, and was 
duly victimized. 


} 


THE FIRST OF MAY. 


It is a singular thing that no railroad man has ever | 


cnintnseenGhpeiierme 
OBVIOUS. 

Sriney Unoxe (to impecunious nephew). ‘* Pay as you 
go,my boy! Pay as you go!” 

NeEpPHEw (suggestively). ‘* But suppose I haven't any 
money to pay with, uncle—” 

Unore. “Eh ?—Well, then, don’t go, you know— 
don’t go!” [Exit hastily. 


Discustep Housekeeper. ‘‘ Well, Edward, you may talk as you please, but sooner than be inconvenienced in this way every year, I shall store our furniture and 


A New Haven wife has petitioned for separation, on 
the strong and satisfactory ground that her husband 
*hasn’t got any style about him.” 


cocmmentipniisiitinits 
AstrronomicAL.—There is a common belief among 
the vulgar as to the presence of a man in the moon. 
Whatever the facts may be about the actual queen of 
night, there is one kind of luminary which must have 
a man in it, and that is the honey-moon. Any one who 
| is in doubt on this point should confer with the prop- 
| er authorities. 


A gentleman was trav- 
elling accidentally with 
one of the numerous Lilli- 
putian Serene Highnesses 
with whom Germany is 
blessed. It appears that 
on their arrival at some hotel on the Rhine they had to 
write their names in the visitors’ book; and, to his as- 
tonishment, this gentleman saw his Serene companion 
put down, not his own, but the commoner’s name, 
condescendingly whispering: “I suppose you won't 
mind : the truth is, I wish to travel incognito.” 

‘*Not at all,” replied the untitled one; “it is just 
what I mean to do myself;” and taking the pen, he 
wrote in the book, ** His Serene Highness the Prince 
of XXX.” (the other’s name), observing, with a smile, 


“ Now we are both incog. 
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MAY AND MIGHT—A MOVING PICTURE—HARDLY THE SQUARE THING ON MR. GINNISS. 


Mr. Mutrany. “ Now, thin, Mr. Ginniss, you'll have the goodness to explain thim remarks you made in 


the prisince of Mrs. Rooney last Chewsday.” 





By an Oxy Baourtor.—It 
takes a good deal of grief to 
kill a woman just after she has 
got a new seal-skin jacket. 


There's no bank, not even a 
snow-bank, that can stand a 
run all the year round. 

sietesalipoandinene 

* Pray.” —One day last sum- 
mer we rode fifty miles in a 
railway car, seated behind four 
men who were playing with 
those awful things of the devil 
—cards. They played euchre 
until they were tired of it; 
they played a little seven-up, 
pedro, and cecasionally a trifle 
of poker. We never heard a 
dispute, Their frequent bursts 
of merriment at some unex- 
pected play repeatedly drew 
our eyes from our book. 
They never quarrelled, and 
never once called names. 
When we got out at the sta- 
tion we sat at our window and 
watched a party of young men 
and maidens play croquet. 
In fifteen minutes we saw two 

persons cheat snecessfully. 
ve heard the one player who 
did pot cheat accused of cheat- 
ing five times, _We heard four 
distinct bitter quarrels. We 
heard a beautiful young girl 
tell two lies, and a meek-look- 
ing young man three, and 
finally we saw the young girl 
throw her mallet against a 
fence #0 hard that it frighten- 
ed a horse; the other young 
gn pounded her mallet so 
atd on the ground that it 
knocked the buds off an ap- 
Penge They both banged 
nto the house at different 
doora, and the two young men 
looked sheepish and went off 











A MOVING-DAY CONTRAST. 


How Pipps MOVED LAST YEAR, WHEN HE WAS 
SINGLE. 


How HE MOVED THIS YEAR, WHEN HE WAS 
MARRIED. 








(ie The difference between hon- 
or and discretion is that hon- 
or tells you not to hit a man 
when he’s down, and discre- 
tion warns you to be careful 
about hitting him when he 
isn’t down. 


Sion rihditiens 

“Were there cats in the 
ark?” is a question that is 
troubling the religious editor 
of an exchange. Certainly 
there were, and the first thing 
they said after leaving the an- 
cient craft was: “If there’s 
Ararat round here, we want 
to gopher it.” 


cumiechiewenee 

“How shall we train our 
girls?” asks an exchange. 
Train ‘em with about twenty- 
two yards of black silk, if you 
want to please your girls. A 
silk velvet train would also 
make ’em happy. 





icine’ 
There is no better stomachic 
than a good curry. You may 
curry a fowl, chicken, or rab- 
bit; but if yon desire a first- 
rate appetite, curry a horse. 
pA AER toe 


How tuEn ?—It is well, we 
are told, to put a good face 
upon every thing. But sup- 
posing one is so ugly that he 
can not for the life of him ? 


onnsihediatiditaiaitanite 

A Pair or Ears THat Go on 
A Heap or Crvinization—Pi- 
oneers and frontiers. 


—_e—_— 

One of our most learned 
men of science has worn his 
head nearly bald trying to in- 
vent a machine that would 
calculate with some kind of 
accuracy the difference be- 








after a drink. Now, why is 
this? Isn’t croquet a good, 
moral game ? 


* BUSTED.” 
A Movine Scene. 


tween the weight of a fish 
when it is first taken out of 
the water and when it gets 
into the newspapers, 








